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NEITHER STATES RIGHTS NOR SLAVERY 


As we go to press, the line-up of articles in the next issue looks to be 
as follows. Neither Slavery Nor States Rights: The Economic Roots of 
the Civil War (Marc Engal); Lost opportunity: The Battle of Glendale 
(Jim Stempel); Mightier Than the Sword: The Impact of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (David S. Reynolds); Patriotism or Profit: The Case of the L&N 
Railroad (Dan Lee). There will probably be a sixth article, but that is 
not certain yet. Other topics coming up include a fascinating look at 
the activities of the U.S. Army in northern California during the war 
(based on recently discovered documentation), Don Stoker’s analysis 
of the “offensive-defensive” doctrine supposedly pursued by the Con- 
federacy, and examination of the patriotic envelopes that mushroomed 
during the war, and much more. 

Incidentally, the article by 
Marc Engal is the result of a 
suggestion by a reader. So do, 
please, keep those suggestions 
coming—they may result in 
coverage of something you've 
been itching to see in the maga- 
zine, 

Finally, I wish to record a 
change of opinion on my part. 
A couple of issues back I said 
something to the effect that 
the ruling elite of the Confed- 
eracy was unfitted by experi- 
ence (running plantations) to 
direct a nation of war. This was 
intended as a comment on the 
foibles of the Confederate ad- 
ministration. On reflection, this 
was wide of the mark. While 
the Confederacy, for obvious 
reasons, lacked the deep pool of 
managerial expertise available 
to the Union, the professional background of most of its cabinet mem- 
bers was the same as its Union counterpart: they were attorneys.Alas, I 
was guilty of a sweeping generalization .... Along somewhat the same 
lines, a caption in the last issue opined that Jefferson Davis was unfitted 
for his executive position by virtue both of his temperament and his 
experience. “Temperament” I’ll stick with, but he had been an innova- 
tive and effective secretary of war, so I think the crack about experience 
in his case was also off the mark. Live and learn.... 
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THE CAUSE 


Thank you for printing and re- 
sponding in print to my letter. Al- 
though you do not seem to acknowl- 
edge it, your response [in the last issue] 
in many ways confirms my hypotheses. 
[the writer then goes on to make 11 
points arising out of my response to his 
previous letter. Space and time permit me 
to address only 6 of them. Ed. | 

I cannot say I’ve read every editorial 
you've printed, but I cannot recall one 


_ in which you've indicated that racism 


| in the North was equal to racism in the 


South, nor one in which you used more | 


| than a passing reference to Northern 


racism, while focusing most of your ef- 


| forts on detailing Southern racism. 


On several occasions I have drawn 
attention to northern racism; in one 
instance I indicated that if 98% of south- 
ern whites were racist, probably 95% of 
northern whites were. I drew attention 


in my editorial in 10.6 to a caption on 


page 37 of that issue, chosen deliberately 
to make the point that “The Confederates 
had no monopoly on bigotry.” The edito- 
rial in 12.3 made the point that “Sure 
most Confederates were racists—but so 
were most northerners.” Ed. 

Your next paragraph again proves 
my point that you absolutely and in 
the face of conflicting data, insist that 


the war was fought principally over | 


slavery. You admit that most Union 
soldiers were not fighting to free the 
slaves and that for many Confederates 
(why not most?), slavery was not the 
foremost issue, but then you state your 
opinion that slavery was the core and 
that Southern secessionist leaders were 
fighting to preserve slavery. 


There is no contradiction in what I 
said. In an earlier editorial I carefully de- 
fined the three quite different meanings 
of the word “cause.” (A causal relation- 
ship; the result that will follow the victory 
of a given side (the objective “Cause”), 
and the motivations of individual sol- 
diers. While it is clear from a multitude 
of statements (e.g. by the secession com- 
missioners, and in the ordinances of se- 
cession) that the leaders of secession were 
intent on protecting slavery, that is not 
to say that each and every man or boy in 
gray took up arms primarily (or at all) 
to protect the institution; some did, some 
didn’t—not knowing the percentage I 
said “many,” rather than “most.” 

As for your look at my “percep- 
tions,” please remember these are not 
“my” perceptions,” but the perceptions 
of Southerners, as illustrated in literally 
dozens of published letters, memoirs, 
diaries, journals and even fire-eating 
pro-secessionist propaganda. Your 
opening statement, while peripherally 
material but absolutely irrelevant to 
the Southern perception of a Northern 
cabal running the federal government is 
patently false. Lincoln did not attempt 
to get Southerners on his cabinet; he 
may have wished for some, but he 
never attempted to get them, because 
his cabinet was politically engineered 
(in most cases by Lincoln’s advisors 
without his consent) in Chicago. The 
only Democrat was Caleb Smith, who 
was an ardent abolitionist and anti- 
secessionist from Massachusetts. The 
others were selected either as a reward 
for their political support of Lincoln’s 
nomination (Welles, Blair, and Bates) 
or to mollify a potential rival (Cameron, 
Seward, Chase). 

I don’t have time to challenge your 
characterization of why various indi- 
viduals became cabinet members. I'll 
concentrate on the lack of southerners. 
Two border state men were included in 
the cabinet, and various others were seri- 
ously considered. These would generally 
have been described as “southerners.” 


But more importantly, Lincoln actually | 


wanted a southerner from a state that 
subsequently seceded.Congressman John 
Gilmer from North Carolina was offered 
a position in early 1861, but declined. 
William A. Graham , also of North Caro- 
lina, rejected feelers put out by Lincoln, as 
did John Minor Botts of Virginia. It was 
not for lack of trying that no-one from the 


| secessionist states was included. Ed, 


Your subsequent statements on 
Northern dominance of Washington, 


ital 


while factually correct, do not address | 


MY point, which was that Southerners 
perceived, or believed the appearance 
of Northern dominance was absolute, 
again, supported by published letters, 
etc. But think about this: if, as you say, 
the pro-secessionist leaders of the South 
were trying to preserve slavery, and if, 


"as you say, no anti-slavery action could 


have gotten through Congress except 
via a secession and absence of South- 


ern Congressmen, why would those | 


Southern leaders advocate secession? 
Realistically speaking the ONLY threat 


to slavery was if the South seceded; if | 


the South had stayed in the Union, slav- 
ery was safe. So answer me this: if the 
Southern leaders’ principle concern was 


the preservation of slavery, why would | 


they choose the ONLY action that 


| would endanger it? 


They were—rationally (in so far as 
any support for slavery can be regarded 


as rational)—acting out of a sense that | 


they were increasingly out of step with 
the northern (and western) majority 
and that as these regions were growing 
much faster than the South, this situa- 
tion would only become worse. Also, by 
1860 mutual antipathy between the re- 
gions was so great that the fire-eaters and 


| other leaders of secession simply wanted 


to escape the embrace of the North, a re- 
gion whose politicians, press, and pulpits 


_ vilified southern society (the process, of 


course, being mutual). Ed. 

Your concluding statement is won- 
derfully vague, and I would ask you to 
elaborate on it. How was slavery central 
to causation in your eyes, but not the 
cause of the war? You are very quick to 
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parse my words, such as “blame” and 
“many,” so I would like to see your dif- 
| ferentiation on this matter. 


| “causes,” ice. factors that led to it. These 
included the creation of a very large geo- 
graphical country with limited commu- 
nication between its constituent parts; the 
existence within that polity of distinct cli- 
mactic regions; the resulting development 
of differing economies; the fact that these 
different economies gave rise to different 
political interests; the fact that the agrar- 
ian South came to rely on slave labor; 
and that this gave rise to a racially strati- 
fied society in the South (it was stratified 
in the North, too, but the small black 
populations there were of little social 
significance—white feelings about race in, 
say, New Hampshire, were very different 
to those of whites in South Carolina or 
Mississippi, where whites were a minor- 


_ foundation arose differing cultures, the 
South leaning toward a landed aristoc- 
| racy and the importance of birthright, the 
North more egalitarian, the South—as it 


faced increasing vilification—distorting | 


The Civil War had a multitude of | 


ity). Upon this geographical/economic | 


its religion to justify slavery. I mentioned 
poor communications, but paradoxically 
it was the invention of the telegraph and 
the growth of the press that facilitated the 
demonization of each section. 

So, a multitude of factors went into 
making the devil’s brew of secession and 
war, but slavery (or to be even more 
blunt, race) was the core factor. More 
than slavery went into the making of the 
Civil War; but without slavery it is highly 
unlikely there would have been a war— 
the political system could have accommo- 
dated the economic, class, occupational, 
cultural, and other differences that char- 
acterize all polities. Slavery—race—was 
the deadly ingredient that made the dif- 
ference, which I why I say it was the core 
issue that led to war. And that is not all 
the same thing as saying Joe Blow from 
Podunk, Iowa, or Billy-Bob Whosit from 
Big Ditch, Alabama, got their britches in 
an uproar over slavery. Maybe they just 
felt they needed to stand by their state 
and/or the Union. Ed. 

Lastly, while I salute those from the 
Keystone State, I am not, nor have I 
ever been a resident of the great State 


| 
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_ that his medical history appears unre- | 


| 1862. The author’s psychological assess- 


of Pennsylvania. I am a native Texan. 
Again, thank you for your fine peri- 
odical, and for allowing my voice to be 
heard. 

Apologies for listing you as hailing 
from “Palestine, PA,” last time around, 
Kirby.So here, finally, are the words you’ve 
been waiting for: |WUZ WRONG! Ed. 

—Kirby McCord | 
Palestine, TX 


I enjoyed the article by Bill Speer 
about Major Henry Clay Robinett | 
(“When All But Life and Honor’s Lost”) 
in the current issue of your fine maga- 
zine. In brief, he committed suicide 
at age 26 after exhibiting escalating 
strange and often bizarre mental symp- 
toms over a 2 year period. Previous to | 


markable except for a non-penetration 
head wound at the battle of Corinth in 


ment is interesting but, as he admits, 


weak. One wants to know if an autopsy | 
was performed—failure to mention it 
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Available at bookstores and online retailers everywhere, 


§ erat www.zenithpress.com 


Guns of the Civil War takes the readers through the 

development of America’s most Legendary 19th century 
handguns and rifles and the roles they played in our nation’s 
deadliest war. Author Dennis Adier paints a portrait of 
America in words and pictures as a nation hurtled toward 
its own destruction, and at the last minute pulled itself back 
from the precipice. This is a new must-have book for gun 
collectors and enthusiasts of American firearms history. 


([ canrie cs the 150th anniversary of the Civil War, 
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suggests it wasn’t. Retrospective histori- 
| cal medical diagnosis is a notoriously | 
perilous game, but being retired inter- 
nist, a slow growing non-malignant 
brain tumor immediately comes to 
mind. Could Major Robinett have suf- 
fered from a frontal lobe meningioma 
causing the gradual changes in person- | 
ality and producing the inappropriate 
behavior? Quite possibly. Today, a CAT 
scan or MRI of his head would answer | 
the question before resorting to a pure- 
ly psychological explanation (which still 
might be correct.) R. S. Maurice-Wil- 
liams and G. Dunwoody [Late diagnosis 
of frontal meningiomas presenting with 
psychiatric symptoms British Medical | 
Journal 296:1785-86 ,1988]. point out 
that when a fairly young person with no 
history of psychiatric disease develops a 
slowly progressive psychological change 
a frontal meningioma should be con- 
sidered before referral to a psychiatrist. 
—David F. Cross MD 
Ferrisburgh, VT 


SW VIRGINIA 


I was shocked and surprised to see in 
Nofi’s Knapsack that Washington Coun- 
ty, Virginia had only furnished only 70 
men to the Confederate Army before | 
| conscription started in 1862. Perhaps 
Nofi needs a copy of Lee A. Wallace, Jr’s 
“A Guide to Virginia Military Organiza- 
tions 1861-1865.” The first company to 
enlist was the “Washington Mounted 
Rifles” on 18 April, 1861 at Abingdon, 
Washington County. They became 
| Company D, Ist Virginia Cavalry, and 
_ were sworn into Confederate service on 
| 18 May, 1861. 

The 37th Virginia Infantry was 
sworn into Confederate service on 1 
July, 1861. The regiment consisted of | 
Company A, “Goodson Rifles,” orga- 
nized at Bristol, Washington County, on 
20 April, 1861. Company B, “Virginia 
Mountain Boys,” organized in Washing- 
ton County on 22 April, 1861. Company 
C, Captain John F. McElhaney’s Com- 
pany of Russell County, organized 10 
May, 61. Company D, Captain Henry | 
C. Wood’s Company of Scott County, 
enlisted 20 May 1861. Company E, 
Captain Thomas F. Gibson’s Company 
of Lee County, enlisted 22 May 1861. | 
Company F, “Glade Spring Rifles,” of 
Washington County, enlisted 25 April, | 


1961. Company G, Captain William 
J. Kendrick’s Company, Washington 
County, enlisted 13 July, 1861. Company 
H, “King’s Mountain Rifles,” Washing- 
ton County, enlisted 22 July 1861. Com- 
pany I, “New Garden Fearnots,” Russell 
County, enlisted 3 May, 1861. Company 
K, “Washington Independents,” Wash- 
ington County, enlisted April 22, 1861. 
The 48th Virginia Infantry was 
organized on 20 September, 1861. 
Company A, “Stock Creek Grays,” Scott 
County, enlisted 1 July 1861. Company 
B, “Campbell Guards, “ Washington 
County, enlisted 20 June, 1861. Com- 
pany C, “Osborne Ford Independents,” 
Scott County, enlisted 25 May, 1861. 
Company D, “Smyth Rifle Grays,’ Smyth 
County, enlisted 18 May 1861. Com- 
pany E, “Nickelsville Spartan Band,” 
Scott County, enlisted 2 July, 1861. 
Company F, “Holston Foresters,’ Wash- 
ington County, enlisted 15 June 1861. 
Company G, “Lee County Guards,” Lee 
County, enlisted 15 July 1861. Company 
H, “Clinch Mountain Boomers” Scott 


| County, enlisted 26 June, 1861. Com- 
| pany I, “Mountain Marksmen,” Wash- 


ington County, enlisted 18 June, 1861. 
Company K, “Russell Guards,” Russell 
County, enlisted 25 June, 1861. 

I count 9 companies from Washing- 
ton County alone, and since they had 
to number at least 75 men, Washington 
County furnished at least 700 men at 
the first call for troops, and the other 
counties in southwest Virginia did like- | 
wise. A total of 280 men served in the 


_ “Washington Mounted Rifles” during | 
_ the war. See my “Ist Virginia Cavalry.” 


I don’t know where Alan Nofi got is 
information, but I think your magazine 
needs to apologize to the citizens of 
Washington County and southwestern 
Virginia for a total fabrication. 

—Robert J. Driver, Jr. Lt. Col. USMC Ret. 
BROWNSBURG, VA. 


Having reviewed my notes, I see that 
I mixed together two unrelated refer- 
ences. I do apologize and wish to thank 
Mr. Driver for pointing out the error. The 
reference should not have been to 1861 


_ and enlistment in the infantry, but to 


early 1862 and the poor response to a call 
to join a home guard. Al Nofi. 
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AGeneral Benjamin 
Butler — 


A Lieutenant Colonel 
John Quincy Marr 


Albert A. Nofi 


aie 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Reportedly, upon noticing a large number of 
undamaged Confederate cannon balls littering the 
ground on Culp’s Hill early on July 3, 1863, Army of 
the Potomac commander George G. Meade ordered 
Union artillerists to collect them for reuse, and then, 
finding nothing better to do, pitched in and helped 
haul in his share. 

> On April 25, 1861, Governor Joseph E. Brown of 
Georgia issued a proclamation barring anyone in 
the state to make payments on debts due to anyone 
in the Union, requiring the funds be deposited in 
the state treasury, “to be refunded to depositors with 
interest at the end of the war.” 

2» Among Abraham Lincoln's papers preserved at the 
National Archives is a document titled “Tables of 
Comparative Power of American and European 
Navy Rifled Ordnance,’ a secret report apparently 
prepared based on information procured by covert 
means. 

> In 1898 Minnesota, which had sent eleven infantry 
regiments into the army during the Civil War, 
decided to number those it was raising for the 
Spanish-American War the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
Minnesota Volunteers. 

> Lieutenant Colonel John Quincy Marr, 17th Virginia, 
who died in a skirmish on June 1, 1861, against 
elements of the U.S. 2nd Cavalry [today the 5th] 
near Fairfax Court House has traditionally been 
regarded as the first Virginian—possibly the first 
Confederate—officer to have been killed in action 
in the war, though this “distinction” seems a difficult 
one to confirm. 

> While president, James Buchanan never accepted 
any of the many gifts that were showered upon him, 
even sending those from the Emperor of Japan 
to the Patent Office, as property of the American 
people, and always insisted upon paying his own 
way when traveling, even after leaving the White 
House, when he refused numerous offers of free 
passes from railroads. 

> In the ante bellum period unscrupulous cotton 
merchants would sometimes “salt” bales with 
sand or other substances to make them heavier; in 
December of 1859 the Providence Journal reported 
the discovery of a 12-pound cannon ball hidden in 
a bale. 

> Ostensibly as a result of John Brown’s “Raid” in 
December of 1859 the Alabama state legislature 
voted to raise 8,000 volunteers and establish a 
military college. 

» Shortly after assuming command at New Orleans, in 
the Spring of 1862, Benjamin Butler was approached 
by the Mother Superior of St. Elizabeth’s Orphanage, 
who told him the institution was in desperate need 
of provisions and funds, whereupon the general 
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> Joseph Howard— 
city editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Price of Gold 

On May 1, 1861, in the aftermath of the 
firinThere has been a great deal of talk recently 
about how gold is “at an all time high.” And | 
certainly it looks high. On March 2,2011,for | 
example, the spot price on the New York market | 
opened at $1434.00 a Troy ounce (31.1035 
grams), and, after some gyrations up and down, 
closed at abut $1435.80. 

Although this is about five times higher than 
the price of gold just four years earlier, adjusted 
for inflation, it is by no means the “all-time high” 
For that we have to look at the Civil War. 

During the spring of 1864, with heavy 
losses attending Ulysses S. Grant’s new offensive 
in Virginia, the price of gold in New York rose to 
about $260.00 in greenbacks per ounce. Then, 
on May 18th, two newspapers reported that this 
had prompted Lincoln to call for 400,000 more 
troops. This was actually a scam that has come 
to be known as the “Great Gold Hoax; and it 
was quickly scotched, but not before the price 
of gold went to about $290.00 an ounce. 

We can construct a table that gives the 
estimated equivalent dollar current value in 
2009, the most recent year for which conversion 
is available, of that $290.00 on May 18, 1864. 


Consumer Price Index $ 4,090.00 
Unskilled Wage Basis 36,000.00 
Nominal GDP per capita 48,400.00 
Relative Share of GDP 433,000.00 


So even at the most basic conversion rate, | 
the CPI, the total cost of a“basket” of normal 
goods and services for a family, which, during 
the Civil War were pretty basic, on March 2, 

2011, gold had only about 35 percent of the | 


purchasing power that it did on May 18, 1864. 
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“ Let the brutal minions of a beastly des, 
are ready and Yankee blood shal 
——Editorial, The Memphis Appeal 


Miss Duskeys Choice 

There’s an amusing story about a young 
Virginia woman and a Union general that turned 
up with some variation in several newspapers in 
the years after the war, and was later included in 
The Civil War in Song and Story (1882). The tale 
has some support in official documents, and so 
perhaps may be true; or perhaps not. 

It seems that while conducting operations 
against Confederate guerrillas in western Virginia 
and Maryland during 1863, Union troops under 
Brigadier General Benjamin Franklin Kelley 
captured a young woman named Sallie Duskey 
(sometimes found as “Sally Dusky”). Now the 
young woman had two brothers, George and Daniel, 
veterans of the 19th Virginia Cavalry, who were 
commanding partisan ranger companies operating 
in the Union rear area. General Kelley was very 
keen on nabbing them, especially Dan. Dan had 
been captured once before, early in the war. Because 
| he had been operating without formal paperwork 
from the Confederacy, he had been sentenced to 
four years imprisonment for robbing the mails. 
This had led to a bit of a crisis, as Jefferson Davis 
sequestered several Union prisoners as hostages for 
Duskey’s safety, and Virginia's enacted the “Partisan 
Ranger Law,’ which conferred formal military status 
on partisan bands, later adopted for Confederate 
service. Dan had subsequently been exchanged, 
and resumed his partisan activities. Anxious to nab 
Dan, whom he would later call a“notorious guerrilla 
chief,’ Kelley decided to interview Miss Duskey 
| privately, in the hope of getting her to reveal where 
her brothers might be found. 

The good general found, however, that Miss 
Duskey was remarkably closed mouthed on the 
subject, though apparently witty 
and charming and willing 

to talk about pretty much 
anything else, including 
her lack of a husband. 
So Kelley decided to 
change his tactics. He 
offered the young 


woman a deal; if she 


<4 Brigadier General 
Benjamin Franklin 
Kelley. 


ow as freely as festal wine.” 


October 1861 


would provide him with information about her 
brothers’ whereabouts, she could take her pick 
for a husband from among the eligible bachelor 
officers or enlisted men in his command. 

Miss Dusky turned him down. Frustrated, 
Kelley asked Captain John P. Baggs, of the 11th 
West Virginia, to escort the young woman from 
his office. 

As the two walked away, Miss Dusky asked 
the captain if the general had been serious 
about his proposition. Baggs promptly assured 
her that Kelley had been quite sincere, and 
would have lived up to his promise. 

At that, Miss Duskey paused thoughtfully, 
and then said, “Well, I wouldn'’t like to marry 
any of the regiment, or staff, but I'd as lief have 
the old general as any of them.” Apparently, this 
comment never reached General Kelley’s ears, 
for the “old general “ (c. 55) was a widower, and 
might readily have offered to wed the young 
woman, which, assuming she accepted, would 
have led to some interesting family reunions in 
later years. 

It was not until February of 1864 that Dan 
Duskey was captured. Whether Miss Duskey 
ever managed to nab a husband seems to be 
unknown. 


Jefferson Davis Postage Stamps 

Once, while on an evening stroll in 
Richmond with his wife Varina, Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis was accosted by a 
man who asked, “Are you Jefferson Davis?” 

Something about the fellow made Davis 
cautious. Reportedly, he took a good grip on 
his walking stick, and carefully replied, “Why 
do you ask?” 

“Well, you look just like the man on the 
Confederate postage stamp.’ 

Which was true, of course. 

On October 16, 1861, the Confederacy had 
issued its first regular postage stamps. One of 
them was a green five center featuring Davis, 
who also later appeared on a ten center and 
some others, including local issues. 

This led to one other amusing moment in 
the war. 

Resting on Mary Chestnut’s verandah 
in Columbia, South Carolina, on October 11, 
1864, Davis was accosted by a troupe of small 
boys who began shouting “There’s a man on 


otism come on! The slaughter pens 


 AAndrew Jackson 
stamp. 
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A General Lewis 
Armistead. 


A Union officer who was an insurance agent in civilian life 
recognized a client with a hefty life insurance policy, in the 
ranks of the enemy. “Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” he is said to have 


implored one of his own men... . 


wounded, spotted another friend from the “Old 


Mrs. Chestnut's porch who looks just like Jeff 
Davis on a postage stamp,” making such a fuss that 
the President shortly had to go inside. 

The only living person ever depicted on an 
American—U.S. or C.S.—postage stamp, Jefferson 
Davis postal portraits today sell for as much as $125 
for the 5-center, particularly if it’s cancelled, but the 
10-centers go for only about $65. 


Business before Duty? 

Because it was a “civil” war, one in which 
citizen—in Latin cives—fought citizen, it was not 
unusual for men on opposing sides of the lines 
to know each other, and occasionally even to 
recognize acquaintances, friends, or even kinsmen 
standing in the opposing ranks. 

So it happened that during “Pickett’s Charge” 
at Gettysburg, Lewis Armistead, one of the 
Confederate brigadiers leading the attack, was 
well aware that the defense was in the hands of 
his old friend Winfield Scott Hancock, and at the 
climax of the attack, just before he was mortally 


Army,’ Sergeant Frederick Fuger, with whom he 
actually exchanged a few words as he lay dying. 

There’s a tale about a similar occasion that 
may, or may not, be true, but is certainly amusing. | 

The incident allegedly took place during some 
very close combat in a particularly hot moment on 
a western battlefield. Reportedly, a Union soldier 
spotted a Confederate staff officer. Determined 
to kill the man, he took careful aim. But as he did 
so, his regimental commander saw the officer at 
whom he was aiming, and recognized the man. 

The Union officer rushed forward, shouting, “Don't 
shoot! Don’t shoot!” and, as the soldier lowered his _| 
rifle, added, “We had a heavy policy on him!” 

It seems that the Union officer was an official 
of an insurance company, and had just spotted a 
client. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
The Awkward Squad 

Those who have undergone military training 
are usually familiar with the “awkward squad,’ the 
collection of inept, fumble-footed recruits who 
just can’t seem to get it right. 

In his History of the Twelfth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteers, War of the Rebellion, 
published in 1897, Asa W. Bartlett, formerly a 
captain in the regiment and official historian of | 


the veterans’ association, observed that when 
it enlisted the entire regiment was an awkward 
squad. Most men, of course, took quickly 
to military training and life. As the amount 
of training and practice needed to turn raw 
recruits into soldiers varies, however, some 
found it difficult to adapt. These men ended up 
in the awkward squad, which Bartlett proceeded 
to describe, with a reminder that the best 
trainers are those both experienced and patient. 
Every captain will remember half a dozen 
or more of his men who gave him more trouble 
when first drilling his newly enlisted company 
than all the rest _In forming his company 
they were quite sure to make just so many 
saw teeth in the line, one out and another in, 
and it seemed almost impossible to get them 
into proper position, whether the order was 
right or left dress. “Eyes right” to the rest was 
sufficient, but their eyes were always “out of 
squint” from three to eight inches, according to 
their distance from the established guide. They 
would be equally as awkward and blundering 
in learning to properly execute other orders, 
and it often became necessary to select a few 
of the most intractable ones and give them 
rigid drill discipline by themselves, and these 
constituted what was called the “awkward 
squad.” Sometimes an officer or sergeant as 
green and awkward as the men would purposely 
be requested to drill them, and then there was 


fun for all. Gradually, however, they would learn | 


to conform with their brother comrades, in line 
and evolutions, until but one or two were left to 
bother. But these would usually hold out much 
longer than the patience of their instructor; and 
then, from the latter, there would too often come 
harsh words and abusive epithets, mixed up 
perhaps with more or less violation of the third 
commandment, all of which would be borne 
with submissive silence or a muttering grumble 
audible only to their nearest comrades. 

But though he who is slow to perceive, is 
generally slow to resent, yet when once aroused 
to anger he is equally slow to forget; and the 
officer did not often fail to get paid back, sooner 
or later, with compound interest from date. 

But sometimes it was “cash on delivery”; as 
when Lieutenant, of Company —, had roundly 
abused one of these moderate and careless 
fellows, whom he was drilling in the manual 
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of arms, the soldier suddenly brought his gun to 
order, and looking the officer squarely in the face, | 
calmly said to him: “ Do you think, sir, that your 
language will make me any the less awkward, or 
you any more dignified and respected?” 

It was a deadly shot, for it pierced the heart. 


War and the Muses 

The Dead Cavalier—General J. E. B, Stuart 

During the mid-nineteenth century, J. 
Marshall Hanna, a reporter for the Richmond 
Examiner and later Southern Opinion, before 
becoming editor of the Norfolk Virginian, was a 
poet and literary critic of some popularity, and 
something of an iconic “Southern gentleman.” 

In 1870 literary critic W H. Babcock wrote 
a short essay on Hanna and his work, noting 
that that the man was“... tall and thin, with hair 
sweeping below his shoulders and bright piercing 
eyes. Like most Southern literary characters, he 
has engaged in a number of armed encounters, 
but does not seem to have received any severe 
injury.... He is a pleasant, agreeable gentleman, 
who seems incapable of a dishonorable act. He 
has, however, not a little of the Bohemian in 
his composition, and has the credit of having 
penned many a caustic article for the papers 
upon which he has been employed. Besides these, 
his contributions to literature have consisted of 
stories, poems, humorous articles, etc., which 
mostly seem to be of but mediocre merit.’ 

Edward Pollard, editor of the Examiner, 
famed as a scurrilous critic of Jefferson Davis 
and one of the builders of the “Lost Cause Myth,’ 
considered Hanna a highly talented poet, and 
often ran his work, such as this piece on the death 
of J.E.B. Stuart. 


The Dead Cavalier - General J. E. B. Stuart | 
THE drums came back muffled, that, beating aloud, | 
Went out in the morning all thrill to the fight, 
For the hero lies dead in his battle-flag shroud, 
And his steed is led groomed without rider tonight. 
Then beat the drums muffled, and play the fife low, 
And march on the cortége to cadences slow. 


Who saw him that morning as gayly he rode 
At the front of his troopers, who filed proudly after him, 
Thought to look on to-night the visage that showed 
The pale death relapse, and the eye sunk and dim? 
Then toll the bell sadly, solemnly toll ; 
A hero is passing to glory’s last goal. 


Come, stand by the corpse, look down on that face, 
Mark where the bullet burst its way through, 
See where the death-pang left its last trace 
As the lead messenger struck, unerring and true. 
Then, hushed, gather round ; let our tears be like rain ; 
A truer cavalier we shall ne'er, see again. 


Ah! the story he wrote with the point of his sword, 
Howit thrilled through the cities, how it stirred up the land ! 
Who can forget how the hireling horde 
Ran blating for mercy when he did command ? 

At the North though they mock, and rejoice at his fall, 
With grief-laden flowers will we cover his pall. 


O, how like the besom of fate in their rear 
Came the wave of his plume and the flash of his blade, 
When, bursting from covert, to his troopers’ wild cheer, 
The bugle it sounded the charge in the raid. 
Now his plume is at rest, his sword in its sheath, 
And the hand that should grasp it is nerveless in death. 


Make his grave where he fought, nigh the field where he fell, 
In blossoming Hollywood, under the hill, 
In sight of the hearth-stones he defended so well, 
That his spirit may be guardian sentinel still, 
And there let a finger of marble disclose 
The spot where he lies — point the skies where he rose. 
—J. Marshall Hanna 


Note: On the morning of November 21, 1868, while 
walking with Hanna in Richmond, Henry Rives 
Pollard, Edward’s brother, and editor of Southern 
Opinion, was shot and killed “at the hands of some 
person unknown.’ Pollard had recently published 

a salacious, but apparently true, account of the 
elopement of the daughter of a prominent local 
family with a Yankee store clerk and had received 
death threats as a result. The young womans brother, 
James Grant, one of J.E.B. Stuart’s former officers, 
had challenged Pollard to a duel, but been rebuffed. 
Seeking vengeance, Grant killed Pollard with a 
shotgun blast from a room in a building across the 
street from the office of Southern Opinion. Although 
Grant was caught pretty much “red handed? a trial 
resulted in a verdict of “Not guilty” 


“dLegendary 
Confederate 
cavalryman James Ewell 
Brown (“Jeb”) Stuart 
(1833-1864) 


A Henry Rives Pollard 
(1833-1868). Eighteen- 
thirty-three seems to have 
been a bad year to be 
born, Like Stuart (above), 
Pollard was shot to death, 
though in very different 
circumstances. 
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& Born in 1801, David 
Glasgow Farragut was 
the first U.S. naval officer 
to reach the rank of rear- 
admiral (in 1862). He 
was promoted to vice- 
admiral in December 
1864, and to the new 
rank of full admiral in 
1866. He died of a stroke 
in 1870, and 10,000 
sailors and soldiers— 
including President 
Ulysses S. Grant— 
marched in his funeral 
procession, 


TT enna 2a RE 


> The CSS William H. 
Webb engulfed in flames 
after being set on fire by its 
crew to prevent its capture 
by the U.S. Navy. 


ei vel en cee 
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THE ONE THAT ALMOST 
GOT AWAY 

After General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House, the Civil War rapidly wound down. 
There were still pointless skirmishes to be fought, 
and unnecessary casualties to be suffered, but after 
a few more weeks the war was finally over. 

Most of the Confederate soldiers went 
peacefully back home. There were a few diehards, 
however, who chose to leave the country. Most 
tended to be high-ranking officers and politicians, 
who could afford to pack up and cross the Atlantic, 
or head into Mexico and points south. 

There was one group of Confederates, however, 
who decided to fight their way out—the officers and 
crew of the W.H. Webb. Commanded by twenty- 
five-year-old Lieutenant Charles W. Read, the 
Webb was a double engine steamship of 500 tons, 
originally built in New York City. It was sold to the 
authorities in Louisiana for use as a towboat. The 
ship was also known for its speed, which was to play 
a role in its last adventure. After the war broke out, 
the Confederates converted the craft into a warship. 
They added 3 guns, including one that could fire 
a 32-pount shot. When Admiral David Farragut 
captured New Orleans on April 28, 1862, the Webb 
was taken out of his reach, up the Red River, where it 
was further armed with a ram. 

On April 16, 1865, just two days after John 
Wilkes Booth shot Abraham Lincoln, the Webb left 
its station near Shreveport, Louisiana. The ship was 
going to try a getaway, but it was not going to be 
easy. The Red River and the Mississippi River were 
thronged with Union ships, guarding New Orleans, 
and moving soldiers and supplies. The Confederates 
intention was to escape into the Gulf of Mexico and 
head for Havana, Cuba, where they would sell the 
ship’s cargo of cotton. 

The Webb first stopped at Cote’s Landing, 25 
miles upriver from Alexandria, and took in 250 
cords of pine knots as fuel. Pine fuel was bulky, and 
not really suitable for a ship’s engines. Also, it gave 
off clouds of black smoke, which the crew called the 
“black squall”. Coal would have been cleaner and 
more efficient, but with the U.S. Navy everywhere, 
the Webb could not get any. 

In Chapter 4 of his Life on the Mississippi, Mark 
Twain mentioned that whenever a steamboat pulled 
into his childhood town of Hannibal, Missouri, the 
crew would toss a few chunks of pine wood into the 
furnace just before arriving: “great volumes of the 


S} 


blackest smoke are rolling and tumbling out of the 
chimneys—a husbanded grandeur created with a 
bit of pitch pine just before arriving at a town”. In 
peacetime this was fun, a spectacle to be enjoyed. 
In wartime, the last thing the Webb needed was to 
signal its presence for miles up and down the river. 

On April 21, the men aboard ship decided 
it was now or never. Besides fueling up, they had 
also covered the ship with cotton bales, as a kind 
of armor. There was even an American flag, at 
half-mast, as if in deference to the recent death of 
Abraham Lincoln. It was time to go. 

At 4:30 AM, they set out. On the 22nd they 
ran the gauntlet of the Union fleet at the mouth of 
the Red River and embarked upon the Mississippi 
River. The fleet opened fire, nine times, but only 
one shot hit the Webb. This cut the jackstaff,a small _ 
pole up front used for displaying a flag, and it also 
knocked off a bale of cotton. The Webb doesn't 
seem to have done any shooting itself. 

Just after the bombardment, a crewman 
came out with a pot of black paint. The Webb 
had originally been painted white all over,anodd 
choice, since it made the ship conspicuous even at _| 
night. The crewman began work by painting over 
the smokestack. 

Day by day the ship sped along, with no 
further trouble. At some point, a torpedo was | 
attached to a pole and added to the bow. Every 10 
or 15 miles, a landing party would cut any nearby 
telegraph wires. At one point, however, near the 
mouth of the Red River, a unit of black Union 
soldiers prevented them from doing so. 

On April 24 they cut the wires 13 milesabove __ 
Bonnet Carre, itself about 30 miles upriver from 
New Orleans. Today would be the day—could 
they run past New Orleans and escape? Had the 
Webb but known it, they had a Union man as an 
unwitting ally. He would prove quite effective at 
disrupting telegraph service, without even using a 
wire-cutter. 

The comedy of errors began when a young 
Lieutenant Enos, who had seen the Webb upriver 
from Bonnet Carre, galloped down to Bonnet 
Carre and told what was happening. A problem 
now presented itself. Where was the Union 
telegraph operator, to warn New Orleans? The 
operator, an L.C. Hebard, had left his post and 
disappeared into a coffee house. By the time his 
superiors found him, the Webb was six miles past 
Bonnet Carre and its crew was cutting more wires. 
So, Enos galloped off again, on a fresh horse, while 
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USS Lackawanna. 


> USS Quaker City. 


Hebard was sent off in an ambulance with men and 
wire, to fix the line and warn New Orleans. 

Hebard took along his telegraph, to relay a warning 
from the officers at Bonnet Carre. Somehow, though, 
he wandered off into the countryside along the way. 
When he finally returned, he was thoroughly drunk. 
By this time, there was yet another wire break to fix, 12 
miles farther down. One of the officers at Bonnet Carre, 
Colonel Charles Everett, wrote an April 24 message 
toa Lieutenant Maloney, ending with, ‘I hope anew 
operator will be sent here soon, as I am obliged to keep 
this one under guard in his own office and work him 
drunk or sober” 

Despite Hebard’s dubious assistance, by noon 
of that day, the 24th, the U.S. fleet at New Orleans 


were (somehow) notified—though they would have | 


known about the Webb’s imminent arrival anyway, 
with the “black squall” coming over the horizon. By 
12:30 PM the Webb came into view, zipping along 
at 30 miles an hour. Crowds of New Orleans people 
ran to the levee to watch. 

The Union crews may have felt a certain 
admiration for the Webb’ crew, for having gotten 
so far, but there was probably some bitterness as 
well. By April 24, the surviving U.S sailors must have 
figured they had gotten through their tour of duty, 
and could go home soon. Now they might have to 
fight a battle, and risk getting injured or killed. 

AUS. ship called the Lackawana fired a 


| 250-pound shot, hitting the Webb above the water 
| line at the bow, but doing no serious damage. A 


torpedo didn't explode, either. At this point the 
Webb lowered the U.S. flag. The firing from other 
ships did even less damage to the Webb, some 
missing their target altogether. Again, the Webb 
did not fire back. As the ship passed the river bend 
below New Orleans, it raised the Confederate flag. 
The Union ships fired up as soon as they 
could, and gave chase. The Hollyhock led the pack, 
accompanied by the Florida, the Ossipee, and the 
Washington, which was described as a“tin-clad”. 
Tin-clads were not actually armored with tin. They 
were iron-clads all right, but with a bare minimum 
of armor, armor that could stop a bullet maybe, but 


| nota determined artillery attack. In other words, a 
| tin-clad was a second-rate, quickie job. 


The pursuers also included the Quaker City, 
which had seen service from the earliest days of the 
war. Just two years later, in 1867, the Quaker City 
was used for a group tour of the Mediterranean. 
One of its passengers was Mark Twain, who later 


wrote up the trip in 1869 in his first major book, The 
Innocents Abroad. 

The Hollyhock was the only one that could keep 
up. For 28 miles, the two ships raced, the Hollyhock 
neither losing ground nor gaining any. It was almost 
like the prewar steamboat races described in Life on 
the Mississippi. 

The Webbs plan was eventually to turn and 
capture the Hollyhock, then wait until nightfall. It 
would then continue downriver, hurrying past two 
forts that guarded the river, one on each side— 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip. In other words, they 
were hoping to run past the forts without being 
destroyed, the way Farragut had run past the forts in 
1862, only in the opposite direction. 

Then all the plans went awry. A warship, the 
Richmond, loomed up ahead, blocking the way. 

As the April 25 “Daily Picayune” of New Orleans 
phrased it, “There was a Richmond in the field”, 

a reference to Shakespeare’s “Richard the Third”, 
where the evil Richard is defeated by the heroic 
Richmond at the battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. 

There was no point in losing lives—the escape 
had failed. Read ran the ship aground, and the 
crew set it on fire, clambered onto the levee, and 
ran for the swamps. The U.S. ships were unable 
to extinguish the flames, but they did rescue one 
Charles Preston, an overlooked engineer down 
below, who had slept through it all. 

The fugitives soon discovered what a muddy, 
bug-laden place a swamp was to wade through. 
Accordingly, they turned themselves in to the Union 
authorities, at a place called McCall’s Flats. They 
were taken back upriver to New Orleans and placed 
in custody. 

Perhaps the April 26 Daily Picayune said it 
best: “If it had succeeded, it would have lived in story 
as the most extraordinary feat in the days of naval 
warfare. As it failed it will only be regarded as an act 
of desperation.” 


A USS Richmond. 


USS Ossipee. 
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Two American generals exemplify vividly the 
universal principles of war laid down 2,400 years 
ago by the Chinese sage Sun Tzu. One, Stonewall 
Jackson, shows us how these rules of war—if 
properly carried out—can produce victory. The 
other, Robert E. Lee, shows us how these rules— 
when they are ignored—can result in devastating 
defeat. 

Sun Tzu’s small volume, The Art of War, is the 
only masterwork we possess on the conduct of war. 
His principles summarize the essential elements that 
make warfare succeed. 

The fundamental element of Sun Tzu’s teachings | 
is that the enemy should be approached indirectly. 

The great Confederate commander, Thomias J. 
(Stonewall) Jackson, followed this axiom wherever 
possible. The senior Confederate commander, 

Robert E. Lee, followed precisely the opposite course. | 
He sought to attaek his enemy in direct headlong 
assaults. 


Frontal assaults against prepared positions were | 


By Bevin Alexander 


almost bound to fail under the conditions of the 
Civil War—the highly accurate Minié-ball rifle, 
canister-firing light cannons rolled up to the firing 
line, and, from late 1862 on, hastily built field 
fortifications. In fact, six out of seven attacks in 
the war did fail, often with disastrous losses. 

Since the South had one-eleventh of the | 
industry and a third of the manpower of the 
North, a strategy of direct attack was a guaranteed 
recipe for defeat. Yet this is precisely the strategy 
adopted by the South's leadership — primarily 
President Jefferson Davis and General Lee. 

Lee persisted in direct attacks almost to 
the end. On March 25, 1865, in the last days of 
the war, Lee sacrificed 5,000 men, one-tenth of 
his small remaining army, in a pointless attack 
against Fort Stedman at Petersburg, an attack 
that failed utterly. Pickett’s Charge was only the 
most notorious example of Lee’ fatal fixation 
on direct attacks. This charge, on the third day 
of Gettysburg, July 3, 1863, cost the South half 


~ and France would intervene to protect their textile 


supporting slave labor, and France would do nO 


‘In his very y first campaign. . Rie Lee launched f ive 
frontal assaults . ag 


ae 


of the 13,500 men who attempted it. Yet in his very | 
first campaign, the Seven Days, June 26-July 2, 1862, 
Lee launched five frontal assaults. Only one of these 
attacks succeeded, at Gaines Mill. All the others 

failed. And Lee lost 20,000 men, one-quarter of his | 
entire army. 

In contrast, Stonewall Jackson had discovered 
on his own virtually all of Sun Tzu’s primary axioms: 
avoid strength, strike at weakness, go around the 
enemy, use deception not power to win, seize 
something the enemy must seek to recover, and 
avoid attacking well-prepared defenses, but induce 
the enemy to do so. 

None of the commanders in the Civil War 
knew anything about Sun Tzu. Although his 
doctrines profoundly influenced Oriental war for 
two millennia, they became widely known in the 
West only in the 1970s. This came about because 
the Vietnamese Communists defeated the vastly 
stronger armies of France and the United Statesby 
following Sun Tzu’s rules as outlined by the Chinese 
Communist leader Mao Zedong in a small book, 
Guerrilla Warfare, published in 1937. 

Nevertheless, the campaigns of 1862 and 1863 
in the eastern theater of war comprise the most 
graphic evidence we possess on the validity of Sun 
Tzu’ doctrines. In the epic battles that ranged over 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania in those two 
years, maneuvers that followed Sun Tzu’s axioms 
invariably succeeded. Maneuvers that defied these 
axioms either failed utterly or produced results far 
below what they might have gained. In all cases, it 
was Stonewall Jackson who unwittingly followed Sun 
Tzu’s rules, and it was Lee who unwittingly spurned 
them. 

-President Abraham Lincoln, being in 
possession of vastly superior industry and virtually 
unlimited manpower, had great confidence that he 
could invade the seceding states and stamp out the 
“rebellion.” Confederate President Davis played 
into Lincoln's hands. He persisted in the false belief 
that all the South had to do was to defend against the 
invaders. Sooner or later, Davis maintained, either 
the Northern people would tire of the war or Britain 


industries deprived of Southern cotton. But Lincoln 
and the Radical Republicans were wholly committed 
to > destroying Southern armies, while British leaders 
were unwilling to offend their own people by 


without the eee of Britain. 


| Virginia, and asked him to approach President 


_ the people of the North to understand what it will 4, 


| axioms: “Attaining one hundred 


without fighi 


policy concealed a potentially fatal 
flaw. Jackson was following exactly the 
doctrine of Sun Tzu who says that one 
of the most certain ways to win is to 
neutralize the enemy’s strategy. 

After the North lost the battle 
of Manassas on July 21, 1861, Lincoln 
turned military affairs over to George B. 
McClellan, who began creating a huge new 
army. In October 1861, when this task was far 
from complete, jackson visited Gustavus W. Smith, | 
a division commander in the Army of Northern 


Davis. 

“McClellan with his army of recruits, Jackson 
said, “will not come out against us this autumn.” 
In contrast, the Confederates were ready at the 
moment for active operations. Jackson wanted 
Davis to authorize an immediate invasion of the (ae 
North. McClellan’s recruits would be unable to. eee 
stand against the Confederates inthe field. ~ ze Ape 3 

Jackson said: “Crossing the upper Potomac, Se ae % . 
occupying Baltimore, and taking possessionof = — 
Maryland, we could cut off the communications ates : hee Sip 
of Washington, force the Federal government to . ber ere: 
abandon the capital, beat McClellan’s army if it j 
came out against us in the open country, destroy pes 
industrial establishments wherever we found Mate ee = — 
them, break up the lines of interior commercial ge ae 
intercourse, close the coal mines, seize and, | f 2 Ree 
if necessary, destroy the manufactories and he, 
commerce of Philadelphia and other large cities 
within our reach, take and hold the narrow neck _ 
of country between Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, 
subsist mainly on the country we traverse, and 
making unrelenting war amidst their homes, force’ 
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cost them to hold the South in the ey at tthe 
bayonet’s point.’ of: 

In this exposition, Jackson Aerct all the cae 
elements that could have exploited the North's. 
failure to defend its own territory and could — 5 i” 
have given the South victory. In doing 
so, Jackson unknowingly illustrated 
one of Sun Tzu’s most important 
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victories in one hundred battles 
is not the pinnacle of excellence. 
Subjugating. the enemy’ Sarmy 


A Federal gunners blaze 
away at the attacking 
Confederates at the 
Battle of Malvern Hill. 


determined by the inability of leaders 
to see opportunities, and, even more 
frequently, by their inability or refusal 
to recognize brilliant ideas when 


The futile assault cost } 

tho@entederatcs they are presented. The South was 
disproportionate burdened with just such a leader. 
casualties. 


Davis wanted Southern victory to be 
| delivered to him by the loss of will of 
the North or by the intervention of 
European powers. Relying on others 
is always a dangerous business. In the 
fortunes of nations, such a passive policy 
can be especially deadly. 

In contrast, capable leaders depend 
on their own intelligence and their own will 
to achieve their goals. Stonewall Jackson was one 
such leader. He saw with breathtaking clarity that the 
North—by failing to defend its own soil—had opened 
a path to quick and certain Southern victory. 

Thus, the course of history is usually decided 
by the chance selection of national leaders. If the 
South had elected a president with vision who. 
listened to brilliant people, it could have attained its 
independence quickly. By. choosing a leader almost 
bereft of vision who selected subordinates who 
thought as unimaginatively as he did, it destined 
itself to defeat. Sun Tzu speaks specifically to this 
requirement: to succeed, he says, nations must find 
and follow intelligent, creative leaders. 

By the spring of 1862, General McClellan had 
built a Union army of nearly 240,000 men. These 
troops garrisoned a ring of forts McClellan had built 
around the capital, and formed field forces more than 
twice the size of the Confederate army commanded 
by Joseph E. Johnston around Fairfax in northern 
Virginia. 

McClellan was a most meticulous commander 
who was extremely slow in taking action. Under 
prodding from Lincoln, however, he developed a 
remarkable plan to exploit Union command of the 
sea to move a large army, ultimately about 100,000 
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men, through Chesapeake Bay to Fort Monroe, 
a post the U.S. Army still possessed on the tip of 
the peninsula between the York and James rivers. 


McClellan proposed that this force would push up, 


the peninsula to seize the Confederate capital of 
Richmond, eighty miles to the west. Meanwhile a 
corps of about 38,000 men under Irvin McDowell 
was to push southward from Alexandria, about a 
hundred miles from Richmond, enveloping the 
city on the north while McClellan assaulted it 
from the east. 

McClellan put no pressure 
whatsoever on Johnston's 
Army of Northern Virginia, 

and left him to go wherever 

he wished. This displayed 
McClellan's abysmal 
ignorance of strategy. 
What he should have 
done was to assault 
Johnston's army to lock 
it in place around Fairfax 
while the move to Fort 
Monroe was being carried 
out. This would have 
prevented Johnston from 


The North could have captured 
the city in days and could have ended 
the war with a single blow. 

An action to hold an enemy army at one 
place and to deliver the decisive strike at another 
place is the oldest combined operation in warfare. 
It’s mentioned in the Bible (2 Samuel 5; 23-25), 
and forms the key to Sun Tzu’s doctrine—a 
combination of a zheng or orthodox direct move 
to hold an enemy immobile in a battle embrace, 
and a gi or unorthodox indirect move elsewhere 
to deliver a blow that will win a battle or a war. 

McClellan could easily have locked Johnston's 
army in place with an assault by Nathaniel B. 
Banks's army of 23,000 men at Harper's Ferry on 
the upper Potomac and McDowell’s 38,000-man 


going to the relief of Richmond. | 


corps at Alexandria. The two forces together were 


nearly as large as Johnston's entire army. 

But none of this occurred to McClellan, and 
Johnston soon moved to the defense of Richmond. 
Consequently, a vast strategic opportunity 
opened up to the Confederacy. By far the greatest 
Union army, 100,000 men under McClellan, was 
isolated on the peninsula between the James and 
York rivers. If any peril materialized elsewhere, 
it would take weeks to move this army to the 
rescue. Meanwhile, the other Union armies were 
scattered widely across the map. Banks remained 


Alone among the Confederate  dateanaline aéheo saw that the 
isolation of McClellan’s army on the peninsular and the scattering of — 
other Union armies, opened the way to victory. 
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at Harper's Ferry and McDowell at Alexandria, while 
another army of 15,000 men, under John C. Frémont, 
remained deep in the Allegheny Mountains with the 
_aim of striking across the Shenandoah Valley and the 
Blue Ridge, through Charlottesville, to Richmond. 
Alone of the Confederate commanders, 
Stonewall Jackson saw that McClellan's failure 
to contain Johnston's army, combined with the 
scattering of Union forces, opened a way to victory. 
In doing so, Jackson once more was following the 
Sun Tzu axiom to attack the strategy of the enemy. 
Jackson also planned to exploit an additional 
Northern weakness: Abraham Lincoln had an 
excessive fear for the safety of Washington. With only 
| McDowell’s corps close at hand, Lincoln dreaded that 
a Confederate force might descend on the city and 
| evict his government. To McClellan, such a fear was 
| foolish. The ring of forts around the city alone could 
contain any strike until other forces could compel 
the Rebels to retreat. Anyway, McClellan was sure 
all Confederate soldiers would be moving to protect 
Richmond, not raid Washington. 
The greatest danger to the Confederacy was 
_ McClellan's huge army threatening Richmond. 
| McClellan, however, was notoriously slow and he 
| sought an overwhelming force before he would 
| chance anything. Jackson believed, therefore, that 
| he could hobble McClellan if he could prevent any 
|" further reinforcement of his army. The obvious 
candidate was McDowell’s corps, poised at 
Alexandria. 

Jackson had only a pitifully small force, 4,600 
men, at Winchester in the northern reaches of the 
Shenandoah Valley. When Johnston withdrew to 
protect Richmond, Jackson was forced to evacuate 
Winchester and pull southward up the valley. This 
| permitted Banks to seize Winchester. When Banks 
| discovered what a small army Jackson possessed, 
he got permission from the secretary of war, Edwin 
M. Stanton, and Lincoln to leave only a 9,000-man 
division under James Shields in the valley, and 
move the rest of his army east toward Manassas to 
protect Washington till McClellan was secure on 
the peninsula. Then he was to seize Warrenton, 
southwest of Manassas, and reopen the Manassas 
Gap Railroad to ensure supplies for Union forces in 
the valley. 

Jackson monitored the withdrawal carefully. 
When his cavalry chief, Turner Ashby, informed him 
that the withdrawal was about complete, Jackson 
threw his army into quick motion, coming up with 
, 336 000 men on Sty involved in an artillery duel 


such stunning results. Sun Tzu’s admonition to 
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forces were in front of him. Most of Shields’s division Poe 
had withdrawn, he said. This was precisely what 
Jackson was aiming for—a quick and decisive 
blow at a small Union detachment to instill doubt 
and fear in Lincoln and Stanton. Unfortunately, 
Ashby had been wrong about the size of the Union 
force. Shields’s entire division was hiding north of 
Kernstown. Accordingly, Jackson’s small force was 5 
soundly defeated and driven into panicked retreat. 

Nevertheless, the strike at Kernstown created 
a sensation in the North. Lincoln concluded that 
Jackson would not have dared attack unless he 
had been greatly reinforced. Seeing the specter 
of a Confederate descent on Washington, Lincoln 
immediately ordered Banks’s whole army back into 
the valley, he directed McDowell’s corps to protect 
Washington and not move to the aid of McClellan, 
and he diverted a 10,000-man division under Louis 
Blenker meant for McClellan to reinforce Frémont in wy 
the Alleghenies. 

Thus in a single small action, Jackson stopped 
48,000: men from going to the assistance of 
McClellan, and he turned 23,000 men back into ~ 
the sideshow of the Shenandoah Valley with a 
orders to run down and destroy Jackson's little 
force. 

McClellan complained bitterly to 
Lincoln. He stopped in his tracks, waiting for 
McDowell to be released. But Lincoln was more 
interested in the safety of Washington than 
the capture of Richmond. The little battle of 
Kernstown stands as a symbol of what intelligent 
resolve, not power, can accomplish in warfare. 
Rarely has so small an engagement resulted in 
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attack the strategy of the enemy had received: 
dazzling confirmation. 

Jackson retreated as General Banks 
moved southward up the valley. Jackson 
increased his little army to 6,000 men 
through recruitment. Robert E. Lee, who 
had just joined President Davis as his 
military adviser, told Jackson he could also 
use the 8,000-man division of Richard 
S. Ewell, which had been left around 
Culpeper as a guard. The only other ‘ 
available Confederate force was 
a 2,800-man unit under Edward 
. ~~ a 


Johnson at Staunton. It was the 
sole element standing in the, 
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* Now Jackstn ‘embarked on: one 
marches in the history of warfare . . 


of the most spectacular 


occupied New Market on the macadamized Valley 
Pike (present-day U.S. Route 11), forcing Jackson 
to withdraw to Harrisonburg, eighteen miles south, 
and twenty-five miles north of Staunton. 

Now Jackson embarked on one of the most 
spectacular marches in the history of warfare, 
completely bewildering the Union command. He 
suddenly withdrew eastward to Conrad’s Store 
(present-day Elkton), just below the southern 
escarpment of Massanutten Mountain, a huge 
massif set in the midst of the Shenandoah Valley, 
and running forty-five miles north to Front Royal. 
At Conrad's Store, Jackson secured Swift Run Gap 
across the Blue Ridge, thus guaranteeing Ewell’s 
access to the valley. 

By abandoning Harrisonburg, Jackson had 
seemingly opened the Valley Pike for Banks to 
march unimpeded to Staunton, join with Frémont 
to destroy Edward Johnson's tiny force, and 
conquer the Shenandoah Valley. But Banks saw 
that he had been completely stymied. At Conrad’s 
Store, Jackson had access down the South Fork of 


~ the Shenandoah River to Luray, lying in the smal] 


valley between Massanutten and the Blue Ridge. 
At Luray there was just one road over Massanutten 
Mountain, to New Market, in the broad main valley. 
If Banks marched on Staunton, Jackson could’ 
move to Luray, take the road over Massanutten, 
and emerge at New Market. This would sever 
Banks's supply line and line of retreat. If Banks 
moved on Staunton, his entire army would be 
forced to surrender. Here again, by following Sun 
Tzu’s axiom to block the enemy’s strategy, Jackson 
neutralized Banks’s army without the loss of a 
single soldier and without firing a single shot. 

But Frémont had not been dealt with. On April 
30, 1862, Jackson marched his little army away from 
Conrad’s Store: When, on Jackson's orders, Ewell 


_ arrived at the campsite shortly afterward, no one 


knew where Jackson and his army had gone. He 
had left instructions for Ewell to remain where he 


~ was, and to advance on Luray and New Market only 


if Banks, despite all logic, marched on Staunton. 

Jackson's disappearance baffled the Union 
command. Banks wired Secretary of War Stanton 
that Jackson was “bound for Richmond.” Banks 
figured the Shenandoah Valley had been won and 
suggested that he cross the Blue Ridge and clear all 
of the country north of Charlottesville. 


But Stanton wasnt so sure. Jackson might. 


instead be heading to block McDowell at 
Fredericksburg. Lincoln had finally allowed 


} 


~ marched northward on the Valley Pike. But at the 
nS Tides of the abs Jackson, sitting on his horse pe. 
for the van > 


finally marched within a few miles east of the 
city. Stanton wired McDowell not to move 
until Jackson’s whereabouts were known, and, 
as a precaution, ordered Shields’s division to 
Fredericksburg to reinforce McDowell. Ina 
stroke, Banks's army was nearly cut in half. 

On May 3, news came that Jackson's army was 
crossing the Blue Ridge at Brown’s Gap, southeast 
of Port Republic, and that he was abandoning the 
valley to the enemy. The report threw the people 
of Staunton into despair. 

On May 4, Jackson emerged at Mechums 
River Station on the Virginia Central Railroad, 
nine miles west of Charlottesville. Trains were 
waiting. The soldiers were sure they were heading 
east, either to Richmond or to Fredericksburg. 
But when the trains started, they headed west! 

In a matter of hours Jackson’s army arrived in 
Staunton, in the central position between Banks 
and Frémont, and neither commander could doa 
thing about it. 

Picking up Edward Johnson's small force, 
and with the cadet corps of the Virginia Military 
Institute coming along as a reserve, Jackson 
marched to the village of McDowell, twenty-seven 
miles west of Staunton. There he encountered the 
4,000 troops of Frémont’s advanced guard. The 
commanders, Robert C. Schenck and Robert H. 
Milroy, foolishly tried to attack the Confederates 
while Jackson maneuvered to get on their rear. 

At last realizing they were in a trap, Schenck and 
Milroy beat a quick retreat. Jackson pursued 
the fleeing Federals, but his aim was not to catch 
them but to drive Frémont’s army deep into the 
Alleghenies, where it could not join Banks or 
capture Staunton. This accomplished, Jackson 
turned back into the valley to deal with Banks. 


Banks meanwhile had withdrawn northward 


to Strasburg. There he posted 7,400 of his men to 
build strong entrenchments facing the Valley Pike. 
He posted another 1,000 men at Front Royal, ten 
miles east, to guard the bridges of the Manassas 
Gap Railroad over the Shenandoah River. 

~ On May 20, Jackson arrived at New Market, 
where he was joined by the Louisiana Brigade of 
Ewell’s division, which had marched around the 
base of Massanutten Mountain to convince Union 
spies that Jackson was concentrating his entire _ 
army for a direct strike down the Valley Pike on 


’ Banks's entrenchments at Strasburg. 


On the morning of May 21, the Rebel army _ 


. Hehad already launched Turner Ashby and his cavalry 
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meticulous commander, 
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up the long, sloping road (present-day U.S. Route 211) over 
Massanutten Mountain to Luray. 
Jackson was making a classic Sun Tzu converging attack. 


in a Sun Tzu zheng direct attack straight down the Valley 
Pike to hold Banks in his entrenchments at Strasburg. The 
move across Massanutten Mountain was a Sun Tzu 
qi indirect maneuver to reach a decision. When 
the Rebels arrived at Luray a few hours later, they 
found the remainder of Ewell’s division waiting for 
them. Ina stroke, Jackson had consolidated all of 
his infantry and guns, which now descended on 
the hopelessly outnumbered Union garrison at 
Front Royal. 

On the morning of May 23, the “ \ . 
Confederates stormed Front Royal and killed 
or captured nearly all the Federal force. The 
next day the Rebel army struck for Banks's 
rear base at Winchester. Banks's infantry and 
guns barely escaped from Strasburg along 
the Valley Pike, but much of his cavalry was 
scattered. The next day, May 25, Jackson sent 
Banks's vastly inferior force into precipitate 
retreat at Winchester, capturing 3,000 Union 
prisoners and mountains of supplies. 

The survivors of Banks's army fled to the 
Potomac River in panic. 

The North was thrown into 
consternation. Lincoln immediately 
stopped McDowell's advance on 
Richmond. Once more by an indirect 
strike, Jackson had stymied Northern 
strategy and halted the advance of 
McClellan. Lincoln now directed 
both Frémont and McDowell to block 
Jackson's retreat at Strasburg. While 
Union forces moved toward Strasburg, 
Jackson, completely unconcerned, 
demonstrated along the Potomac. 

Jackson all along had wanted. 


to prevent a collision of the 
Confederate army with McClellan’s 
enormous army at Richmond. He 
was becoming increasingly aware of 
the terrible costs of frontal battles. 
A direct challenge of McClellan 
would undoubtedly be the bloodiest 
operation in the war. And the 
Rebels, if they attacked, would suffer 
by far the greatest losses. The South 
could not sustain this sort of war, 
and Jackson knew it. 

Jackson was unaware of the 
single most profound sentence 
written by Sun Tzu:“Theway 
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“Once more by an indirect strike, Jackson had stymied 
Northern strategy.” 


to avoid what is strong is to strike what is 
weak.” But he understood this principle, and 
had devised a plan to exploit it to the fullest. He 
had found a way to draw McClellan’s entire army 
away from Richmond by striking at Northern 
weakness. 
Jackson called in an old friend, Colonel 
Alexander R. Boteler, a former congressman 
and a close acquaintance of President 
Davis. He asked Boteler to get Davis to 
grant Jackson enough troops to raise his 
army to 40,000 men and to authorize his 
strike into the undefended North. The plan was 
essentially a reiteration of the proposal he'd made in 
October 1861 to swing around Washington, break the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the sole railway serving 
the national capital from the north, and force Lincoln's 
administration to abandon the city. Since the only 
Union army that could challenge Jackson was before 
Richmond, Lincoln would be forced to order it to 
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to confront Jackson. This would end the danger to 
commander. 


Richmond. Since Jackson had already shown in the 

Shenandoah Valley that he could march rings around 

5 | Union generals, Jackson was certain that he could 
defeat the extremely slow McClellan. With the north- 

south rail corridor cut, the North could no longer 

pursue the war. The South could win the war in one or 

two engagements. 

Boteler set off for Richmond. Meanwhile, Jackson 
pushed his forces without difficulty through Strasburg 
and on south. No Union general was willing to stand 
in Jackson's way. Frémont advanced only to Cedar 
Creek, six miles west of Strasburg, while Shields, 
leading McDowell’s advance, dared go only to Front 
Royal, ten miles east. 

Jackson withdrew to Port Republic southeast 
of Harrisonburg, where he held the only remaining 
bridge over the South Fork of the Shenandoah 
River. On June 8, 1862, Frémont backed off when 
| _ Ewell] confronted him at Cross Keys, five miles west 
of Port Republic. The next day Jackson defeated 
two advanced brigades of Shields’s division at Port 
Republic in a hotly contested fight. 

This ended the Shenandoah Valley campaign. 
Both Frémont and Shields retreated swiftly north. 
Davis had already sent Jackson a short message that 
he was unable to find reinforcements for a strike into 
the North. But, still hopeful, Jackson sent Boteler to 
make the proposal to General Lee, who had taken 
over command of the Army of Northern Virginia after 
Johnston had been wounded in the battle of Seven 
Pines or Fair Oaks east of Richmond May 31-June 1. 
Johnston had thoroughly botched this battle, and had 
showed he was incapable of offensive action. 
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evacuate and reassemble in Maryland or Pennsylvania | 


Lee was no more supportive than Davis. 
“Colonel Boteler;’Lee said, “don't you think 
General Jackson had better come down here first 
and help me to drive these troublesome people 
away from before Richmond?” Davis supported 
Lee’s decision. 

Consequently, Lee fought precisely the kind | 
of battles he wanted in the Seven Days, June | 
26 to July 2, 1862. He had no understanding 
of Sun Tzu’s injunction to strike at weakness, 
and drove straight at the very heart of Union 
strength. He pushed McClellan's army back to 
Harrison's Landing, about twenty-five miles east 
of Richmond, but was unable to dislodge him. 

And the 20,000 men he lost were far more than 
the 14,800 Union men killed or wounded. 

Immediately after the Seven Days, Jackson 
made one more attempt through Boteler to get 
Davis to authorize an invasion of the North. Once | 
more Davis refused, Now realizing that Davis | 
and Lee would never conduct the kind of war- 
ending campaign he envisioned, Jackson turned 
to another way of winning the war. He saw the 
outlines of it in the Seven Days. Southern forces 
should not do as Lee had done, but should select 
a solid defensive position anchored by cannons 
with at least one open flank. They should stand 
on the defensive, and induce Northern forces to 
attack. Attackers would almost invariably lose, 
and the victorious Confederates could then move 
around the flank of the dispirited Union troops, 
and drive them against some terrain feature like a 
mountain or a river, where they would be forced 
to surrender. 

Lincoln called a general from the western 
theater, John Pope, to form a new “Army 
of Virginia’ of 60,000 men, formed out of 
the various scattered Union forces. He was 
to attack Richmond from the west, while 
McClellan, at Harrison’s Landing, attacked 
from the east. 


Jackson moved to Gordonsville, on the Orange 
& Alexandria Railroad west of Richmond, to 
challenge Pope. Pope had a hard time concentrating 
his forces, and Jackson sent Banks's isolated corps 
flying at Cedar Mountain, seven miles south of 
| Culpeper, on August 9, 1862. But other Union forces 
reinforced Banks, and Jackson withdrew to the 
Rapidan River, just north of Orange. 

Meantime, President Lincoln and Henry Wager 
Halleck, the new military director he had brought 
in from the west, realized the McClellan was never 
going to do anything at Harrison’s Landing. They 
ordered McClellan’s whole army to evacuate the 
| position and move back to reinforce Pope in central 
| Virginia. 

This released Lee, and he brought most of his 
army to Gordonsville to join Jackson and confront 
Pope. Jackson had a plan waiting. Jackson had 
discovered that Pope had concentrated his army on 
the Orange-Culpeper road (present-day U.S. Route 

_ 15), leaving completely unguarded two fords to the 
_ east, Somerville (on present-day U.S. Route 522) and 
| Raccoon, a couple miles farther east. 

Jackson said that the Confederates could cross 
these two fords, sever the Union supply line, the 
| Orange & Alexandria Railroad, and drive Pope's 
army against the Rapidan or the mountains to the 
west. It was a larger version of the maneuver he had 
carried out against Banks's army at Strasburg, and it 
| could have quickly destroyed Pope’s entire army. 

Lee accepted Jackson’s proposal, but, without 
informing Jackson, refused actually to carry it out. 
He informed President Davis near the end of the 
campaign that his whole purpose had been not 
to destroy Pope's army but merely to maneuver 
it out of Virginia. Accordingly, Lee delayed until 
Pope got wind of the plan, and withdrew to the 
Rappahannock River, twenty-five miles north. 
There Pope set up a powerful defensive line, which 
was being greatly reinforced by McClellan's troops, 
now landing at Aquia Creek on the Potomac near 
Fredericksburg. 

On August 24, Lee told Jackson to take his 
whole corps, 23,000 men,and move on ae reat, 
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twenty-five miles north to Thoroughfare Gap in the ie 
Bull Run Mountains, and struck straight east for the 
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| emplaced on heights just west of Groveton, eight 


_ The‘only feasible crossing of Bull Run on the rear 


| Federal troops. About noon Lee arrived at 


| ina perfect position to attack. But Lee did 


Losses. Once again Lee refused to attack — 
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and rushed back to “bag” Jackson at Manassas. But | 
when Union forces arrived on August 28, 1862, 
Jackson had vanished, and the Federal supply depot d42ndNew York 
was a smoking ruin from Confederate-set fires. Only arrive x8 bolster helt line. oe ee 
at the end of the day did Pope learn that Jackson was : . 
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miles northwest of Manassas, and just northeast of 
Gainesville, where Lee’s army, now coming through 
Thoroughfare Gap, was to arrive the next day. : p 
Groveton was an admirable place to test ¥ Ambrose Burnside’s | 
Jackson’s new plan of battle. He was certain Pope fr ontal assquitat = 
would attack him frontally, and would fail decisively. Frederic Ree eae 


costly failure. 


of the Federal position was the Stone Bridge. Since Ot epee Z 
Lee was to arrive on the Union flank at Gainesville, i 
Jackson anticipated that he would quickly swing 
around to Henry House Hill just above the Stone 
Bridge and cut off Union retreat. The entire Union 
army could be pressed against Bull Run and forced 


to surrender. ; 
Pope attacked Jackson headlong on the morning 
of August 29. Jackson threw back the assaults ee) 


with heavy losses, greatly demoralizing the 


Gainesville with James Longstreet’s corps. 
It swung onto the left flank of Pope’s army 


not attack. He and Longstreet argued all 
day about the feasibility of attacking, and 
finally decided against it. Lee lost one of 
the great opportunities in the war. 

Pope had ignored Lee’s presence 
on his flank the first day. The second 
day he still ignored it. Unexpectedly, 
he renewed the attack on Jackson. 
Once again Jackson's troops threw 
back the advancing Federals with great _ 


un ndefended Union flank. Only 
ward theend of | the ai ste plo 


ws “The entire Tinto army ooalk be Sy against Bull 
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disintegration of his army, did Lee at last order an McClellan, but replaced him with an even more 

| attack. But it was too late. Confederate troops were incompetent officer, Ambrose E. Burnside. 

unable to capture Henry House Hill before dark. Lee Burnside moved to Fredericksburg, where all he 
once more had failed to seize a great opportunity. The | could think to do was to assault the Confederate * 


Union army was able to get away. Lincoln, realizing army emplaced on the heights south of the town. 
that Pope was incompetent, put McClellan back in | The Confederates were certain to win, but, since 
command. | the Union supply depot was at Aquia Creek, only 
Lee now invaded Maryland. He planned to twelve miles away, it would be impossible to swing 
attack McClellan's army, just as he had done in the | around the defeated Federals and destroy them. 
Seven Days. Lee had not comprehended Jackson's Once more Jackson tried to get Lee to accept 


| model at Second Manassas to stand on the defensive 
| and attack only after the Federal army had been 
Pee defeated. Jackson argued, in opposition, that the 
PA, Confederates should move somewhere | and would be equally certain to lose. But the 
east of Frederick, Maryland, where Federals would be thirty-seven miles away from 
“Sie ae they would threaten Washington. their base at Aquia, and Rebel cavalry would have 
Po ee | Since Lincoln was certain to keep plenty of space to get on their rear and force them 
: a the Union army between the capital to stand. Deprived of supplies, the whole army 
—y “and the Confederate army, the Rebels | could be obliged to surrender. 
“could move either on Baltimore or | But Lee refused. He insisted on remaining at 
*¢ — on Philadelphia. This would force Fredericksburg. Burnside’s attack there indeed did 
McClellan to attack. And, Jackson | fail, with casualties of 12,600 men. But the Union 
said, he would be soundly defeated. could easily replace these losses. The South gained 
The South could win the war in one or nothing. 
two engagements. Only when pressed on two sides and facing 
But Lee refused. He insisted on abject defeat at Chancellorsville in May 1863 
turning west into the Cumberland did Lee at last accept a proposal by Jackson to 
Valley, a move with almost no swing on the flank of the Union army, with the 
strategic value. While doing so, he decided to force the | intent of driving it away from its only available 
surrender of a large Union garrison that had remained | ford,and forcing it to surrender. The surprise 
at Harpers Ferry. This operation, led by Jackson, | stroke succeeded wonderfully, but Jackson was 
_ | succeeded very well, causing 11,500 Union soldiers to | mortally wounded before he could carry out the 
~~ | surrender. Buta Union soldier found a discarded culminating movement to block the ford. 
: <a we copy of Lee’s order scattering his troops. The final drama occurred at 
= McClellan received it, and was able to force Gettysburg, where Lee showed that he 
~ the small defending Rebel element on South had learned nothing. Once again he 
Mountain to retreat. Lee’s proper course now insisted on frontal assaults, climaxing 
~ was to withdraw back into Virginia. in Pickett’s disastrous charge into 
__ Instead, Lee insisted on fighting along the very center of the Union 
‘ ~ Antietam Creek, east of Sharpsburg, — line. Lee never learned 
with an army half the size of the Sun Tzu’s injunction to 
Union army. But Lee had failed to avoid strength and attack 
reconnoiter the battlefield in advance. weakness. With Lee as 
2 The Confederates were pressed into the supreme military 
a ‘a tight cul-de-sac by the course of the leader, the demise of the 
ee Potomac River. By extreme bravery, the Confederacy was a certainty. 
Contederates stopped McClellan's attacks. ' 
But they could not then. swing around the 
flank of the repulsed. Federals, because the 


his method of winning battles. He urged that the 
Rebels retreat twenty-five miles south to the North 
Anna River. Burnside would be certain to attack, 
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By Gary Ecelbarger 


lwo miles east of Atlanta on July 22, 1864, a 

battle was waged between opposing armies 
who had faced each other several times over the 
past two months along a hundred-mile swath 
of rugged northwest Georgia. This would be the 
second of three battles between these forces in 
eight days of action around the periphery of the 
vital city and when nightfall mercifully put an 


end to the eight-hour contest, both sides claimed 


victory but none of the participants celebrated 
and no one realized the import of what had 
transpired that day. 

The Battle of Atlanta was fought between 
the Army of the Tennessee (U.S.A.) and the 
Army of Tennessee (C.S.A); however, the battle 


was intended to engage the forces of Major 
General William Tecumseh Sherman's entire 
department—the Military Division of the 
Mississippi. Sherman's army group consisted 

of seven infantry corps, plus cavalry and 

artillery, divided into three armies—the Army 

of the Cumberland commanded by Major 

General George Thomas, the Army of the Ohio 
commanded by Major General John M. Schofield, 
and the Army of the Tennessee commanded by 
Major General James B. McPherson. General 
Sherman initiated the Atlanta Campaign earlyin | 
May. Eleven weeks later he had successfully crossed | 
three rivers and worked all three armies within ' 
striking distance of Atlanta. 
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General Hood viewed a surprise dawn attack upon the rear 
of the Army of the Tennessee as a means to uproot, rout, and 
cripple a substantial portion of Sherman’s department from tts 


A William Tecumseh 
Sherman (1820-1891). 
Sherman's army group 
had maneuvered 
Confederate 
commander Joe 
Johnston out of one 
position after another. 
Now the goal of Atlanta 
was in reach. But the 
new rebel commander, 
General Hood, hada 
grand counter-offensive 
in mind. 


> Major General 

George Thomas 
(1816-1870), 

commander o the Army 

of the Cumberland, 
successfully resisted 

Hood's attempt to 

throw his forces back 
across Peachtree 
Creek. A Virginian who 
remained loyal to the 
United States, Thomas 

was one of the war's 

top commanders. | 


stranglehold on Atlanta. 


The Gate City thrived for the same reason it 
constituted a prized military objective for both 
North and South—railroads. Four major lines 
spoked into Atlanta: The Western and Atlantic 
(W&A) entered from Chattanooga and points 
north and northwest, the West Point Railroad and 
Macon lines came in from the south and southeast, 
and the Georgia Railroad bisected the city from the 
east and west. Sherman's army guided and supplied 
itself throughout the campaign on the W&A line 
and immediately after crossing the Chattahoochie 
River on July 17 the Army of the Tennessee 
continued its southeastern sweep to the Georgia 
railroad and gained possession of it with little 
resistance. By the morning of July 20, McPherson’s 
army trekked eastward to the hamlet of Decatur, 
six miles east of Atlanta, and began marching 
through the town. Meanwhile, Sherman’s other 
two armies had also crossed the river moat and 
threatened Atlanta from the north and northeast. 
With his total department numbering nearly 
100,000 officers and men with 250 pieces of 
artillery closing in upon Atlanta in a semicircle 
north to east, the capture of Atlanta would be 
the most obvious success of the Union’s grand 
strategy of four consecutive campaigns launched 
simultaneously in the spring of 1864.! 
Protecting Atlanta from this blue behemoth 
was the Army of Tennessee, the major Confederate 
army of the Western theater. Back in May the army 
had boasted nearly 80,000 officers and men but 
attrition had reduced its numerical strength by 
nearly twenty percent. Still, with 63,000 officers and 
men protecting Atlanta on the morning of July 20, 
the Army of Tennessee was the largest Confederate 
army in the field—even exceeding the present-for- 
duty numbers remaining with Robert E. Lees Army 
of Northern Virginia protecting Richmond and 
Petersburg. Despite a 1.5:1 advantage enjoyed 
by Sherman's men, military doctrine generally 
favored the Confederates in their defense. ? 
Commanding the Army of Tennessee 
was General John Bell Hood, who awoke 
on July 20 in his third day in charge of the 
hard-luck army. Hood had replaced General 
Joseph Eggleston Johnston on July 17; the 
latter was fired by President Jefferson 
Davis because he “failed to arrest the 
advance of the enemy to the vicinity 
of Atlanta.” One merely needed 
to look at Hood's reputation as A 


from those fierce engagements as a division and 
corps commander—to quickly conclude that 
Hood was hired to do more than defend against 
Sherman's offensive probes, as Johnston had for 
two and a half months. A Tennessean in Hood’s 
army predicted, “Gen. Hood will probably teach 
the army other tactics than fortifying,’? 
Hood proved the prescience of that soldier 
on Wednesday, July 20, when he sent two of 
his three infantry corps northward to strike 
Major General George Thomas's Army of the 
Cumberland shortly after it crossed Peachtree 
Creek. Hood’s plan was to catch Thomas in 
transition as he crossed the creek and had yet to 
fortify his position, but the Battle of Peachtree 
Creek came off three hours later than planned 
and despite initial success, Hood’s corps were 
defeated in a two-hour contest which inflicted 
1,500 casualties upon the Army of Cumberland 
but at as cost of 2,500 Southerners. Hood 
did effectively stymie Thomas's southern 
advance and disrupted Sherman's desire for a 
quick capture of Atlanta, but the Army of the 
Cumberland remained on the southern side of 
Peachtree Creek at the end of the afternoon, a 
continuous threat to Hood and his army, * 
While most of the Confederate army was 
occupied north of Atlanta that Wednesday 
afternoon, the most serious threat to Atlanta 
came from the east, where General McPherson's 
Army of the Tennessee closed to within three 
miles of the city with merely a portion of Hood’s_ | 
cavalry corps—fewer than 4,000 horse soldiers, | 
militia, and artillerists all commanded by Major 
General Joseph Wheeler—standing in its way. 
McPherson advanced two corps of 20,000 men, 
with another 4,000 in reserve. But he did this day 
what he did at Resaca on May 9 with nearly 
the identical numbers of troops opposing 
each other—he vacillated. Unsure 
of what he faced, McPherson was 
unwilling to press an attack. By nightfall | 
Wheeler was holding a ridge two miles 
east of Atlanta while McPherson 
prepared to follow Sherman's 
orders to renew the assault in 
the morning. 
On July 21, McPherson 
succeeded in seizing the 
ridge held by Wheeler in a 
daylong assault named for the 


an aggressive offensive fighter— dominant feature of the ridge, 
and his crippled body that resulted ~ a nearly treeless eminence 
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“ By late afternoon, however, the Confederate commander 
had changed his mind.” 


V Major General John 
M. Schofield (1831- 
1906), commander 

of the Army of the 

Ohio, was able, 

gallant, ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and 
politically conservative. 
After the war he served 
both as Secretary of 
War (temporarily) 

and General-in-Chief. 
General Thomas died of 
a stroke while drafting 
a response to an article 
written by Schofield that 
criticized Thomas's war 
record. 


5 toe 


known as Bald Hill. Wheeler had been reinforced by 
Major General Patrick Cleburne’s infantry division 
from Hardee's Corps early in the morning, but 

even these reinforcements could not withstand the 
assaults of infantry and artillery from the Army of 
the Tennessee. Major General Francis Blair’s XVII 
Corps charged and seized the ridge in the middle of 
morning and hung on dearly to keep it throughout 
the remainder of the day. In all, Blair’s corps suffered 
700 casualties in the Bald Hill action while Cleburne 
and Wheeler had 300 men thinned from their ranks. 
General Cleburne assessed the fight for Bald Hill 
that Thursday as “the bitterest” fight of his life. That 
bitterness was destined to be enhanced several-fold 
the following day. * 

While the Bald Hill fight of July 21 extended into 
the late afternoon, General Hood called a council of his 
corps commanders at his headquarters to discuss his 
plans for the following day. Hood’s deployment orders, 
sent throughout the early afternoon of July 21 in the 
midst of the Bald Hill fight—indicated that he was 
satisfied at that time to dig in along a defensive line to 
resist all three of Sherman's armies. By late afternoon, 
however, the Confederate commander had changed 
his mind and set in train a very ambitious offensive 
intended to alter the course of the campaign. ° 

As a veteran of Robert E. Lee's Army of 
Northern Virginia, Hood was clearly influenced 
by the ingredients of that army’s past successes. He 
was a brigade commander during Lee's Seven Days 
Battles that had successfully pushed the Army of 
the Potomac from the gates of Richmond in the 
early summer of 1862. Lee lost over 20 percent of 
his army—20,000 men—in near-daily attacks to 
accomplish that goal, which probably convinced 
Hood that ultimate success at Atlanta would also 
require the sacrifice of thousands of men. Hood 
also later acknowledged the influence of Lee’s 
success at Chancellorsville on May 2-3, 1863 
when Stonewall Jackson took the bulk 
of Lee's available force on a daylong 
flank march that succeeded in 
striking and rolling up the 
unsuspecting flank of the Army 
of the Potomac and ultimately 
winning an audacious victory 
the following day. ’ 

At the Battle of Peachtree 
Creek on July 20, Hood had 
hoped that the rout of Thomas's 
army would precipitate the 
subsequent and immediate 
withdrawal of the rest of 


Sherman's army group from the outskirts of 
Atlanta. Hood’s hope on July 20 would become 
a necessity on July 22. Rightfully recognizing 
McPherson's three corps of the Army of the 
Tennessee as his most immediate threat, Hood 
crafted a battle plan during the afternoon of 
Thursday, July 21, designed not to trap and 
destroy that army where it stood two miles east 
of Atlanta, but instead to panic and rout it by 
sending it northward in flight and in doing so, 
take the single corps of the Army of the Ohio with | 
it and ultimately dislodge Thomas's large army 
and send it northward to Peachtree Creek where 
all of Sherman’s armies could be destroyed or 
at least damaged severely enough to suspend or 
even end the threat to Atlanta 

After the failure at Peachtree Creek, Hood's 
plan to achieve the department-sized rout of 
Sherman on July 22 required a second day of 
large unit assaults (modeled after Lee in the 
Seven Days Battles) with a third of his army sent 
on an unsuspected flank march (modeled after 
Jackson at Chancellorsville). Hood's clear intent is 
presented in his official report of the battle: 

As soon as Hardee succeeded in forcing 
back the enemy’s left, Cheatham to take up the 
movement from his right and continue to force 
the whole from right to left down Peach Tree 
Creek. Stewart in like manner [was] to engage the 
enemy as soon as the movement became general.® 

And reiterated in his memoirs: 


Major General Wheeler was ordered to move on 
Hardee's right with all the cavalry at his disposal, 
and to attack with Hardee at daylight. General 
Cheatham, who was in line of battle on the right 
and around the city, was instructed to take up 
the movement from his right as soon as Hardee 
succeeded in forcing back, or throwing into 
contusion, the Federal left, and to assist in driving 
the enemy down and back upon Peach Tree creek, 
from right to left. General G. W. Smith would, 
thereupon, join in the attack. General Stewart, 
posted on the left, was instructed not only to 
occupy and keep a strict watch upon Thomas, in 
order to prevent him from giving aid to Schofield 
and McPherson, but to engage the enemy the 
instant the movement became general, .e., as soon 
as Hardee and Cheatham succeeded in driving 
the Federals down Peach Tree creek and near his 
right.... Thus orders were given to attack from 
right to left, and to press the Federal Army down 
and against the deep and muddy stream in their 
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refully explained again 
-r present gave assurance 


pi he fly Gomprchended his duties.” 


Hood desired much more than to defeat the 
Army of the Tennessee in battle. His aim was to 
drive McPherson's and Schofield’s entire commands 
northward to Peachtree Creek and also to remove 
Thomas’ army from Atlanta’s environs once Stewart 
engaged him in the last stage of this assault. The role 
of Cheatham could not have been clearer. He was 
never supposed to attack in concert with Hardee. 
Nor was he ordered to move, after a specified delay, 
upon McPherson’ left flank. He was ordered to 
move against the uprooted Army of the Tennessee 
only after Hardee succeeded in driving the left flank 
northward, and to engage his divisions from right 

to left (south to north) to fuel the rout initiated by 
Hardee’s powerful and overwhelming surprise. 

Hood’ battle plan was one of the most audacious 
crafted by any commander, Blue or Gray, during the 
entire war. It revealed Hood's belief that a go-for-broke 
offensive was necessary to prevent Sherman from 
achieving his campaign goal. In other words, Hood's 
battle plan for July 22 was a confession that ifhe did 
not succeed, Atlanta would eventually fall. 

The most curious aspect of Hood’s plan was 
the rather passive role he assigned his former corps, 
consisting of the three divisions now under the 
command of Major General Benjamin Franklin 
Cheatham. By intending Cheatham to take up the 
movement initiated by Hardee, Hood anticipated 
fewer casualties would be suffered by his old corps, 
perhaps fewer even than those suffered by Stewart's 
corps once he became engaged with Thomas at 
the close of the battle. Cheatham’s corps was clearly 
the most rested of Hood’s army, a force exceeding 
14,000 officers and men, and had suffered very few 
casualties in its reserve role on July 20-21. Hood 
offered an explanation in his memoirs: 


General Hardee, who commanded the largest corps, and 
whose troops were comparatively fresh, as they had 
taken but little part in the attack of the previous day, 
was ordered to hold his forces in readiness to move 
promptly at dark that night—the 21st . I selected 
Hardee for this duty, because Cheatham had, at that 
time, but little experience as a corps commander, 
and Stewart had been heavily engaged the day 
previous,” 


Stewart's corps was the farthest from the point 


a 43) ~ of attack and had suffered 1,500 losses at Peachtree 


sR. 


Cae What Time Was General 
ae McPherson Mortally Wounded 
McPherson. 


at the Battle of Atlanta ? 


James B. McPherson was the only 
major general in charge of a major Union 
amy to be killed in battle during the Civil 
™) War. (Nathaniel Lyon, the first commissioned 
general killed in the war on August 1861 

‘was also considered an army commander, 

however, it must be noted that he was a 
brigadier general in charge of a force equivalent to a small division.) McPherson’s 
demise occurred on July 22, 1864 two miles east of Atlanta when he rode virtually 
unescorted—although a few orderlies, signal officers, and a brigadier general trailed 
behind him — on a narrow path that led eastward into a half-mile wide wooded 
gap separating the XVI Corps from the XVII Corps of his Army of the Tennessee. 
The XVI Corps had completed its repulse of two Confederate divisions of Hardee's 
Corps which had initiated the battle at noon. McPherson rode unexpectedly into the 
right flank of Brigadier General James A. Smith's brigade from Clebume's division, 
which was penetrating the gap on its northwestern trek into the gap. Ordered to 
surrender by Captain Richard Beard of the 5th Confederate Infantry (a regiment of 
Tennessee troops in a brigade dominated by Texans), McPherson refused, wheeled 
eastward and attempted to escape down the same wooded trail and then veered left 
into the woods. He was gunned down from behind twenty yards north of the wagon 
road. McPherson did not die instantly but he was dead within twenty minutes from 
the ball of Confederate lead that traversed his torso. His body was swiftly recovered 
and sent by wagon three miles north to General Sherman's headquarters. 

The spot where McPherson received his mortal wound is considered irrefutable 
and has been marked by a monument since 1877. Exactly when he was shot also 
has been unchallenged because it is presented as precisely at 2:02 p.m. This was 
the time frozen on the pocket watch of Lt. William H. Sherfy, one of two nearby 
signal officers whose spooked horses ran them into trees in an effort to escape the 
same volley that felled McPherson. Sherfy’s watch was permanently damaged by 
the trunk of a tree. He and all others since then have accepted the stopped watch 
as a marker of posterity to pinpoint the time of McPherson's mortal wound. 

Based on the time that the northern sector of the Union defense leamed of 
the shooting, this time is at least fifteen minutes, and perhaps as much as half 
an hour, too late. For example, a very precise campaign diary kept by Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph S. Fullerton, Assistant Adjutant General of the IV Corps, Amy of 
the Cumberland, reveals that the corps headquarters 

leamed of McPherson's death from one of Sherman's staff officers at 2:10 
M. (See OR 

38 (1), p. 908.) This third-hand notification relayed three miles from where 
McPherson was unhorsed would be impossible to convey in under fifteen minutes. 
Therefore, McPherson must have been mortally wounded at or before 1:45 P.M. For 
the A. A. G.’s time to be written off as that of an unsynchronized watch, it would have 
to have been off by twenty minutes or so. Yet preceding and subsequent actions on 
the battlefield are more closely aligned to Fullerton's watch than to Sherfy's. 

How can these differences be resolved? Consider the plausibility that 
Lieutenant Sherfy's watch did not stop immediately upon striking the tree, but like 
McPherson's, its remaining life was short-lived. Thus, General McPherson was 
unhorsed by his mortal wound between 1:30 and 1:45 p.m. on July 22, 1864, and 
Sherfy was run into the tree mere seconds after this. His watch was damaged, but 
did not stop completely until 2:02 P.M. 

Ironically, McPherson drew his last breath close to 2:02 p.m., because he 
lingered for 10— 15 minutes before he expired, although his fleeing, riderless horse 
which exited the woods and galloped into the Union lines announced his demise 


<a 


almost immediately after he was shot. 
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> Peachtree Creek 


A Joseph E. Johnston 
(1807-1891), 
commanded the 
Confederate army 
opposing General 
Sherman during the 
early part of the Atlanta 
Campaign. When he 
failed to stop the Union 
forces from reaching the 
vicinity of Atlanta, he 
was fired and replaced 
by John Bell Hood. 
Excessively cautious, 
Johnston has been 
derided as prepared 

to fall back “to the 
southernmost tip of 
Florida” without offering 
battle. His relations with 
Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis were 
notoriously bad. 


Creek, but Hood was mistaken in his belief that 
Hardee’s Corps was the largest and comparatively 
fresh, for their losses on July 20-21 nearly equaled 
Stewart's and they were the only troops of the three 
infantry corps who had been engaged in the twenty- 
four hours preceding the great battle expected on 
Friday, July 22. Hood’s contention that Cheatham 
was too new to command to lead it on a flank march 
disregarded the fact that Cheatham had been one 

of the most experienced division commanders of 
the Army of Tennessee at the time of his promotion. 
Ironically, Hood maintained that the flank march 
did not require the brilliance of Stonewall at 
Chancellorsville.“T considered Hardee’s move 

one merely within the lines of our cavalry;” Hood 
explained, “that no special quality, such as Jackson 
possessed, was required; that he had simply to follow 
the guides furnished him to Decatur, and attack 

as ordered.” Surely, Cheatham’s larger and fresher 
corps was better suited to conduct the flank march, 
particularly since Hood minimized the importance 
of the corps commander for the ultimate success of 
that movement. !! 

So, why did Hood relegate his former corps to 
the most passive role of the plan? Perhaps it is because 
Hood knew these troops too well and had not been 
satisfied with their performance so far during the 
campaign. The corps had twice failed in offensive 
actions during the campaign when Hood had led 
them. At Resaca on May 14-15 and six weeks later 
at the Battle of Kolb’s Farm, the corps had failed to 
carry an enemy line when it attacked under Hood's 
leadership. Hood’s success as a corps commander 
during the Atlanta Campaign had only been achieved 
on the defensive with these men, most notably at 
the Battle of New Hope Church on May 25. Two 
divisions had new commanders and the third, under 
the command of Brigadier General Carter Stevenson, 
had proven to be the weakest performer within the 
corps. Perhaps Hood's lack of faith in the ability of 
the divisions and brigades of this corps to attack and 
carry a position ultimately convinced him to use 
Cheatham in a more passive role. 

Once the movement commenced, the plan 
revealed a huge flaw that necessitated correction 
before the march during the night of July 21-22 
was completely underway. Realizing they could 
not reach Decatur by daylight, Hardee appears to 
have convinced Hood to let Wheeler move on to 
Decatur while allowing his corps to cut the march 
by about three miles in order to place him ina 
position to envelop the entire left (southern) flank 
of McPherson's army. Although Hood would carry 


| 
} 


the irritation of the adjustment with him for 

the rest of his life, the new position made it 
probable that the Union army, if routed, would 
retreat northward, whereas an attack emanating 
entirely from behind its center provided no such 
assurance. 

Hood's animus against General Hardee took 
root in what Hood characterized as a half-hearted 
attack at Peachtree Creek. Hood’s anger intensified | 
over the Battle of Atlanta. It is clear Hood 
attempted to rewrite history and geography when 
he claimed that Hardee's flank march was ten miles 
shorter than it actually was. Hardee and Wheeler 
combined their forces and initiated a march with 
close to 18,000 men and even though they moved 
at a similar pace as Stonewall Jackson’s immortal 
daytime flank march at Chancellorsville fourteen 
months earlier (it was actually more impressive, 
given that Hardee marched overnight), difficulties 
of troop alignment in thick woods, straggling, 
and uncertainty as to their position, delayed the 
completion of the movement for several hours. 
Hardee initiated the battle at noon on July 22 when 
Hood expected the attack to begin at daybreak. 
The delay, by happenstance, allowed McPherson— 
acting upon a hunch—to reposition three brigades 
and two batteries east of the left flank of his army, 
turning its shape into an “L’ with a half-mile 
wooded gap at the bottom perpendicular, ? 

Although McPherson's late morning 
orders enhanced his left flank and rear with 
three more brigades, the adjustment to Hood's 
original plan strengthened the possibility that 
McPherson's army could be rolled up and 
routed from left to right (south to north). Not 
only were three Confederate divisions—Bate’s, 
Walker's, and Cleburne’s—in position to strike 
along the bottom and right flank of the bottom 
perpendicular of this disjointed “L’ position, 
three brigades from another division of Hardee's 
Corps (Brigadier General George Maney’s 
Tennessee division, formerly Cheatham’s) were 
within supporting distance of the main thrust 
or marching to position to strike in the opposite 
direction from the perpendicular toward the 
lower left corner of the Union formation. Only the 
right angle of the “L” formation was entrenched 
and manned by Colonel William J. Hall’s lowa 
brigade from Major General Francis (“Frank”) 
Blair’s XVII Corps. And at noon on Friday, July 
22, 1864, this same sector was the only one in 
the Union formation strengthened by artillery 
support. 
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Hardee ordered the noontime attack to 
commence from right to left (east to west). In 
100 minutes all three westward and northward 
advancing divisions of Hardee’s Corps struck blue- 
clad lines of defense. Additionally, nearly 3,000 


dismounted cavalry from Wheeler's Corps assaulted | 


the Union supply train parked in Decatur, centered 
four miles behind the Union line and defended by 
three infantry regiments of Colonel John Sprague’s 
brigade. The total number of Confederate attackers 
numbered nearly 10,000 gun-toting soldiers, slightly 
more than half who had begun the night march 
fifteen hours earlier. But they well outnumbered a 
Union defense of 6,000 soldiers. 

By 1:45 Wheeler's men owned Decatur (although 
Sprague’ stubborn defense allowed the vast train of 
supply wagons to successfully roll northward to safety), 
Brigadier General Daniel Govan’s Arkansas brigade 
from Cleburne’ Division turned in a superlative 
effort by dislodging the entrenched Iowans, capturing 
one entire regiment (the 16th Iowa) and all the 
artillery supporting them while another brigade from 
Cleburne’s Division (formerly Granbury’s Brigade, 
commanded this day by Brigadier General James A. 
Smith) lent assistance to the right (east) of Govan while 
penetrating the undefended half-mile wide wooded 
gap in front of them, thus isolating Dodge's thin line 
of XVI Corps soldiers on their right. The unintended 
bonus for Hood's army was that they decapitated the 
Army of the Tennessee by killing Major General James 
B. McPherson who had found himself virtually alone at 
the wrong place and the wrong time when he ventured 
along a narrow path in the wooded gap at the time that 
Smith's Texas brigade penetrated the same position. 

Notwithstanding the six-hour delay, the only 
notable tactical failure in Hardee's assault upon the 
flank and rear of the Army of the Tennessee was 
the inability of Bate’s and Walker's divisions to rout 
the three rearward brigades XVI Corps defense 
line. Although Dodge's soldiers were attacked 
before they had time to entrench, the timely arrival 
of two Union batteries buttressed the position 
and successfully defended against five brigade- 
sized assaults. Hood lost an aggressive division 
commander, Major General William H. T. Walker, 
in these fruitless offensives, but despite the ability of 
the three Union brigades and two batteries to hold 
their ground, they were completely isolated from 
the rest of their army by 1:45 p. m., unable either 
to receive reinforcements or to lend their strength 
to the main Union line of defense. Meanwhile, 
two brigades from the two attacking Confederate 
divisions opposing the XVI Corps would be able 


“Hood was vexed at how late the attack was delivered.” 


to shift on an exterior line from right to left to 
participate in later assaults. 

General Hood fielded his first battle report 
from a new headquarters, his third location in 
twelve hours. Near the City Burial Place (now 
Oakwood Cemetery in eastern Atlanta) Hood 
occupied the home of Lucius J. Gartrell and on 
that hill was unable to see the Union line but was 
in position within a mile of the opposing armies 
named “Tennessee” to hear the rumble of battle 
on the Union right flank. Hood could also discern 
Wheeler's separate attack at Decatur. Vexed at how 
late the attack was initiated, Hood recalled in his 
memoirs how irritated he felt at witnessing 


...a line of battle composed of one of Hardee’s divisions 
advancing directly against the entrenched flank 
of the enemy. I at once perceived that Hardee had 
not only failed to turn McPherson's left, according 
to positive orders, but had thrown his men against 
the enemy’s breastworks, thereby occasioning 
unnecessary loss to us, and rendering doubtful the 
great result desired. '* 


To reiterate, the “great result desired” was not 
simply the defeat of the Army of the Tennessee, but 
to uproot virtually all of Sherman's army group and 
drive “the enemy down Peach Tree creek between 
our general line of battle and that formidable 
stream.” [p.]. Because Hood’s goal was still in place 
to dislodge and rout 4-7 infantry corps rather than 
the three southernmost corps of Shermans half- 
moon position, he continued to withhold his old 
corps, under General Cheatham, from attacking 
until Hardee’s corps had toppled the first set of blue 
dominoes from left to right. 

The Confederate line of battle that Hood 
mentioned he witnessed attacking the Union 
defense must have been Brigadier General Otho F. 
Strahl’s Tennessee brigade from Maney’s division, 
supported by the simultaneous advance of Colonel 
Michael Magevney’s brigade of Tennesseans 
on Strahl's right. This was 2:00 p.m. and now 
represented the zenith of Hardee's attack. Those two 
brigades from Maney’s division were striking the 
Union line northeastward, while Brigadier General 
Mark P. Lowrey’s brigade from Cleburne’s division, 
supported by regiments from Maney’s division 
attacked westward and northwestward. Magevney’s 
men advanced in a somewhat concave formation 
due northward. Meanwhile, General James A. 


Smiths Texans completely traversed the wooded gap | 


and were exiting the treeline at a point behind the 


| 


A Joseph Wheeler was 
an incompetent, ineffective 
cavalry commander who, in 
awar that was a showcase 
for egotism, was probably 
the greatest self-promoter 
of them all Ed. 


A Francis P. (“Frank”) 
Blair (1821-1875) was 

a prewar Missouri 
congressman and the 
leader of the conservative 
faction in the Missouri 
Republican Party. His 
father, Francis Preston 
Blair Sr, was a long-time 
advisor of presidents, and 
his brother, Montgomery 
(great-grandfather of 
actor Montgomery Clift) 
was postmaster-general 
in Lincoln's cabinet. Frank 
believed the cause of 
secession was “the negro 
question” rather than 
slavery. During the war he 
rose to the rank of major 
general. Ulysses S. Grant 
described him as the 
bravest soldier he knew. 
He was the Democratic 
Party nominee for vice- 
president in 1868. 
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A William J. Hardee 


(1815-1873) resigned his 
commission in the U.S. 
Army in January 1861 
and became a colonel in 
the Confederate army in 
March. He rose to corps 
command and the rank 
of lieutenant general, 
taking part in the battles 
of Shiloh, Perryville, 
Stones River (perhaps 
his most successful), 
Chickamauga, 
Jonesboro, Bentonville, 
and Averasboro, 

and the Atlanta and 
Carolinas Campaigns. 
He record was no more 
than average, which is 
perhaps not surprising 
in that he spent much 
of the war serving in the 
persistently unsuccessful 
Army of Tennessee. 


A Gustavus Woodson 
Smith (1821-1896), a 
distant relative of John 
Beil Hood, was a career 
soldier in the U.S. Army, 
with a an impressive 
record in the Mexican- 
American War. He 
resigned his commission 
in 1854 and from 
1858-1861 was Street 
commissioner in New 
York City. Some months 
after the outbreak 

of war the Kentucky- 
born Smith presented 
himself at Richmond 
and was commissioned 
a major general in the 
Confederate army. After 
the war he returned to 
New York City. 
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“Hood was handicapped by the paucity of intelligence 
forwarded to him.” 


left flank of the XV Corps, threatening the northern 
sector of the Army of the Tennessee. 

Hood was oblivious to these penetrations because 
he was handicapped by the paucity of intelligence 
forwarded to him. At the very moment he felt these 
attacks were “rendering doubtful the great results 
desired,’ they actually were coming from five positions, 
three of them heading in three different directions 
toward one sector of Union defense to assure the 
outcome Hood desired. Adding to this the fact that the 
Union defense was temporarily headless (Hood had 
yet to be informed of McPherson's death), no better 
opportunity existed for complete Confederate victory 
than at 2:00 p.m. on July 22, 1864. 

The advantage dissipated and Hood’s doubts 
were realized over the following 60-70 minutes when 
all five simultaneous Confederate assaults were 
repulsed. Needing assistance on his right and not 
realizing Wheeler's success at Decatur, Hardee recalled 
him southward to his attacking position and took the 
horse soldiers out of the remainder of the fight. A heady 
Union XV Corps response by the rearward division 
(under Brigadier General William Harrow) stopped 
the advance of Smith’s Texas brigade in its tracks. 

Strahl was wounded after advancing his men against 

an outmanned Union defensive line, and his successor, 
Lieutenant Colonel James D. Tillman, apparently blinked 
under the unexpected responsibility and recalled the 
brigade back to their starting point. Magevney’s men 
captured another hundred yards of Union earthworks 
but their assault and formation then petered out. The 
largest of the five attacks, Lowrey’s 2,000 soldiers from 
portions of three brigades, was repulsed after a tenacious 
attempt to capture and hold Bald Hill. 

Hood’s battle plan, modified by deliberation and 
by circumstance, greatly improved the chance for 
success but ultimately unraveled due to one factor: the 
unprecedented defensive performance turned in by a 
tremendously undersized two-division XVII Corps 
after the uprooting of their entrenched Iowa flank by 
the Arkansas brigade. Stubbornly maintaining their 
position by manning each side of their breastworks 
from these multidirectional assaults—likened by an 
Ohioan to “a long line of these toy monkeys you see 
which jump over the end of the stick” —these ten 
Union regiments withstood treble their numbers 
and maintained the new Union flank. At the end of 
this decisive hour Hood realized his opportunity was 
waning and sent a new force from a new direction 
when Major General Gustavus Smith’s 2,000 soldiers 
moved directly eastward toward Bald Hill. But these 
were Georgia militiamen with no immediate support 
on either flank and they exerted little pressure on the 
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Union position. 

Now more informed about what had 
transpired during the previous three hours of 
battle, Hood swiftly changed his pian, in so 
doing reducing his goal from uprooting an 
entire enemy army group to a more “standard” 
one of defeating a three-corps army in battle. 
“Fearing the concentration of the enemy upon 
Hardee,’ explained Hood, “I commanded General 
Cheatham, about 3:00 p.m., to move forward with 
his corps, and attack the position in his front, so as 
to, at least, create a [diversion].” No longer would 
Cheathatm’s 14,000 men be expected to fuel a rout 
but instead would be expected to relieve pressure 
on Hardee's men so they could reform and renew 
their attacks, 

Hood's revised plan was initiated at the most 
opportune time for the Confederates. Cheatham's 
“diversion” turned into a full-scale assault which 
routed an entire Union corps from its protective 
trenches. After Cheatham’s southernmost 
division, 4,500 soldiers under Major General 
Carter Stevenson, turned in the most lackluster 
performance of the afternoon, the remaining two 
divisions attacked en echelon from right to left 
(south to north) catching the XV Corps off-guard 
with an appreciable portion of the corps detached 
southward to assist the XVI and XVII Corps. 

Had Cheatham attempted the assault seventy- 
five minutes earlier he would have faced off 
against 1,500 more men and ten more cannons. 
But because of the repositioning, the XV Corps 
defensive line was manned by one brigade and 
ten cannons at and north of the Georgia railroad, 
and only three brigades of 1,000 men with no 
reserves or artillery support covering half a mile 
of breastworks south of the railroad. 

Four Confederate brigades breached the 
undermanned Union position between 4:00- 

4:30 p.m., routing nearly the entire XV Corps 
infantry and capturing all ten cannons at or near 
the Georgia railroad and directly threatened the 
very tenuous XVII Corps defense atop of and 
surrounding Bald Hill. For the first time in the war, 
the Confederate Army of Tennessee had a golden 
opportunity to destroy an outstanding army— 
the most successful army on the continent, one 
that had captured two armies (at Fort Donelson 
and Vicksburg) in a span of seventeen months 
between 1862-63. Never before in the war had 
such a mass rout resulted in anything less than a 
battlefield victory for the attacking force. 

Hood's altered objective was thwarted again 


Hood had a magnificent opportunity to smash the Army of the 
Tennessee, but it was nullified by a lack of timely intelligence and 
an outstanding performance by General “Black Jack” Logan. 


over the next 30 minutes by an unprecedented later. “Atlanta is ours and fairly won” became the 
performance by his opponent. Major General most important six words of a several-hundred 
John “Black Jack” Logan, the new commander word dispatch sent to Washington, for the news 
of the Army of the Tennessee, rallied the routed rejuvenated a war-weary North and ultimately 
XV Corps that he had commanded from May convinced most of that era and today that the Union | 4 Major General 
until 2:00 p.m. this very day and with the timely success of the Atlanta Campaign dramatically vee ee 
support of a brigade from the XVI Corps and reversed Lincoln's waning political fortunes, secured Confederacy’s finest field 
reinforcements from points north and south, the his November reelection, and thus guaranteed commanders, described 
region surrounding the Georgia Railroad was an end to the Civil War with the preservation of the fight for Bald hill as 
reclaimed and eight of the ten cannons recaptured. the Union and an end to slavery in the former ee bitterest fight of his 
era : 2 7 ife. Cleburne was destined 
(This stirring moment is captured in the Atlanta Confederate States. to die in'citvon tate 
Cyclorama, the largest oil painting in the world). Neither history nor historiography have launched by Hood at 
The routers retreated as Cheatham’s two assaulting served Hood well. He damaged his own reputation the Battle of Franklin on 
divisions were forced back westward toward their with a self-serving, extremely defensive memoir November 30, 1864. 
own protective trenches closer to Atlanta. Hood had of the period that attempted to cast the blame 
an entire 12,000-man corps, under Major General for the defeat upon General Hardee, a caustic 
Alexander P. Stewart, in reserve north of Atlanta that series of recollections marred by false claims to ¥ Benjamin Franklin 
stood in the way of the Army of the Cumberland’s paint Hardee in the worst possible light. Hood’s Cheatham (1820-1886) 
advance into the Gate City. Hood never called upon awful performance in the subsequent Tennessee was a Tennessee planter 
: re and amember of one 
them to support Cheatham’s attack, ostensibly Campaign in the last two months of 1864 are of Middle Tennessee's 
wary that Thomas's army would take advantage oftentimes used post hoc to gauge his performance foremost famieeite 
of the vacancy Stewart would create by advancing in the Atlanta Campaign, particularly when his four generally performed 
his men eastward, It is also apparent, based on the big battle losses from July 20-September 1 (three of well during the war, 
documentation available to date, that Hood never those in a mere nine days) are viewed through the pallette 
appreciated the huge opportunity he had to crush prism of Franklin and Nashville. This is a disservice by alcohol during the 
Grant and Sherman's prized army, due to lack of to Civil War history, for to make that type of a Battle of Stones River. 
timely intelligence delivered to his headquarters. comparison assumes that the circumstances of the Hood blamed him for 
After the reversal of Cheatham’s fortunes, two campaigns were similar. This was not the case. letting heUniguGrey 
> under General John M. 
Hardee's men staged another attack upon Bald Hood’s actual battle plan of July 21 and conduct Schofield slip past him 
Hill to close out this battle. Beginning at 6:00 p.m. during the eight-hour Battle of Atlanta on July 22, undetected at Spring 
and continuing into the twilight hours, 3,500 should force a re-evaluation of his generalship Hill—a move that 
Confederates from four brigades assaulted Bald Hill | and his expected role in the Atlanta Campaign. led to the disastrous | 
from points west, southwest, and south. A spirited The events of those days reveal a general who at Sak Bia 
defense by XVII Corps soldiers put an end to this that time had—by the best evidence available— ahd hood Fenanen 
gripping, hand-to-hand fight which placed 1,100 formulated a heady plan, although one beset with estranged for the rest of 
more American soldiers hors de combat. When flaws, and then consented to a revised flanking plan their lives. 
the smoke of battle cleared and light reappeared to improve his chances of success. But the events 
the following morning, the landscape revealed of July 22 also highlight a general handicapped by 
the carnage of a bitter, eight-hour contest that had the fog of war, a general who received only sporadic 
resulted in 3,700 Union casualties and between and untimely intelligence from his subordinates. | 
5,700-6,300 Confederate losses. '* The battle also shows a general who had the sense 
Notwithstanding the carnage and his inability to abandon his initial objective when on-the-field 
to achieve both his original and revised objectives results dictated the need to substitute a plan with 
for July 22, Hood claimed “partial success” by new and more achievable goals. 
capturing 10 cannons, several hundred prisoners, Hood's failed assaults at Peachtree Creek, 
and preventing Sherman from continuing to Atlanta, and at Ezra Church on July 28 shed 12,000 


extend his lines southeast of Atlanta to threaten the | men from his ranks in nine days. The quantity was 
two remaining rail lines feeding the beleaguered costly but but it was the quality of losses on July 
city. Seemingly undaunted, Sherman countered. 22 that really devastated his army. Hardee’s Corps 


by moving counterclockwise around Atlantaover alone was down sixty field officers from the battle, 
the next six weeks, capturing those two railroads | with Cheatham’s and Wheeler’s casualties bringing 
by September | and entering Atlanta after Hood that number closer to one hundred. Robert E. Lee 
completely abandoned the region two days lost more men and a higher percentage of his army 
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VY Major General Alexander 
P. Stewart (1821-1908), 
although an anti-secession 
Whig, accepted a commission K; 
in the Confederate army. is ‘- 
In late life he became a ay 
Jehovah's Witness. 
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in the Seven Days Battles than Hood did in his nine 
days, but Lee's sacrifices ultimately saved Richmond 
while Hood's were in vain. Why did Lee succeed and 
Hood fail? Despite Lee's superiority over Hood in 
every facet of his generalship, it is difficult to conceive 
of a plan even Marse Robert could have devised 

to break Sherman’s vice-like grip around Atlanta. 

The same holds for the difference in the abilities of 
the Confederate armies. Most of Hood’s regiments, 
brigades, and divisions fought with more cohesion and 
experience than Lee's defenders of Richmond in 1862, 
so any difference in the quality of these forces could 
not have tipped the scales in Lee's favor. 

The reason for Hood’s ultimate downfall and 
Lee’s success, therefore, must lie in the vast difference 
between the 100,000 blue-clad soldiers threatening 
a in the summer of 1864 and McClellan’s equal- 
inexperienced, and underperforming Army 
Potomac in 1862. Perhaps Lee would still have 
acceeded if faced in front of Richmond by an army 
“of the quality faced by Hood in front of Atlanta; 

and maybe Hood would have still failed if faced by 


McClellan and his inexperienced legions. We 
shall never know, but the tremendous disparity 
between those two Union armies should not be 
overlooked. 

Most notable and underappreciated about the 
Battle of Atlanta is Hood’s far-reaching objective. 
This was the moment he hoped to sweep away, 
then trap, and subsequently annihilate most if not 
all the forces of an entire department and thwart 
a major Union objective. This in itself reveals a 
general who had come to the conclusion that this 
day would be the “make or break” moment of the 
campaign. More than anything else the reason for 
the failure both of Hood’s original objective 
and his modified goal was the experience, 
skill, and leadership exhibited within the 
Union Army of the Tennessee. Hood claimed 
a “partial success” for his troops that day, but 
his ambitious first objective indicated that 
he grasped at the time what can now clearly 
be understood with hindsight: the results of 
July 22 proved to be the turning point of the 


The Conundrum of Confederate Casualties at the Battle of Atlanta 


How many Confederate soldiers 
were killed, wounded, or captured at the 
Battle of Atlanta? Incredibly, the estimates 
provided in secondary sources vary 
nearly twofold in their tallies—from as 
few as 5,000 total Southern losses to an 
excess of 8,000 in this single-day fight. 
The 8,000 figure is taken from Union high 
command estimates immediately after 
the battle and as these calculations are 
wrought with exaggeration, the estimate 
can be dismissed when returns are not 
available to support it. 

The sparsity of casualty figures from 
Cheatham’s corps is the prime contributor 
to the need for guesswork. One of his 
divisions, commanded by BG John C. 
Brown, has just a few official returns for 
some regiments. One brigadier placed his 
unit's losses at 400 and estimated that the 
division's total casualties were “over 1,000.” 
While some historians have used the “1,000” 
as Brown's, the few available regimental 
retums within the ranks of two other brigades 
suggest that “over 1,000” dovetails closer 
to 1,300-1,500 total casualties for Brown's 
division. Major General Henry D. Clayton's 
division posted a total of 511 losses from 
its three engaged brigades (a fourth was in 
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reserve and was likely unengaged). The final 
division of Cheatham’s corps, under Major 
General Carter L. Stevenson, left no record of 
its casualties. Given its lackluster performance 
on July 22, perhaps only two of four brigades 
engaged Union troops, both so weakly that it is 
highly unlikely that the entire division lost more 
than 100-200 soldiers. Thus Cheatham's total 
losses for July 22 are undetermined, but likely 
sit in the range of 1,900-2,200. 

Wheeler's losses at Decatur must be 
included in the totals for July 22, 1864, but 
the numeric value of these cavalry casualties 
are subject to pure guesswork. He attacked 
a lone brigade from the Union XVI Corps 
under Colonel John W. Sprague. The Union 
brigade officially tallied more than 250 losses 
on the defensive in a gritty and protracted 
fight in the town. Few Civil War battles 
resulted in the attacking force suffering fewer 
casualties than the defenders, whether they 
won the contested field or not. With nothing 
but military doctrine available, Wheeler's 
cavalry likely took 250-300 casualties this 
day, although numbers closer to 400 are 
considered reasonable. Georgia militia, 
commanded by Major General Gustavus 
W. Smith, officially posted losses rounding 
to 50 officers and men. Adding the range 


of Cheatham’s losses to the totals supplied 
by Smith and guessed for Wheeler, the total 
casualties now climb to 2,200-2,550. 

The remaining Confederate corps for 
which we need to determine losses is that of 
Lieutenant General William J. Hardee. T. B. Roy 
supplied the number in an 1880 paper, totaling 
Hardee's losses at 3,299 officers and men. 
Most historians have accepted this figure as 
itis impressively exact and was submitted by 
Hardee’s assistant adjutant general. Curiously, 
this number is stunningly close to the July 
returns supplied by the Medical Director for 
Hood's army who reported the number of killed 
and wounded from Hardee’s Corps for the 
month of July at 3,297 (figure does not include 
missing or captured). Can the mere two-soldier 
difference between these two figures be the 
product of a pure coincidence, or is it possible 
that a quarter of a century after the battle, AAG 
Roy provided the incorrect source for the Battle 
of Atlanta losses? Supporting evidence, direct 
and peripheral, supports the latter conclusion 
over the former. Cleburne’s division to date is 
the only one with complete retums: 1,388 lost 
out of 3,500 engaged—a casualty rate of 40%. 
Maney’s Tennessee division posted 619 killed 
and wounded men. Captured and missing are 
unknown for this division, but if Maney lost a 


Hood’s ambitious plan failed largely because of the 
experience, skill, and leadership of the Union Army of 
the Tennessee. 


campaign, widely accepted as assuring 
the outcome of a Presidential election that 


would determine how the war would end— 
either in the field with slavery abolished and 


the Union restored, or at the negotiating 


table with either the Confederate States of 


America preserved or the Southern States 
entering the Union again, both scenarios 


with the institution of slavery intact. Thus, 


the Battle of Atlanta, much like the Battle 
of Antietam and the simultaneous Battle 
of Gettysburg/surrender of Vicksburg can 
be viewed as a major turning point of the 
American Civil War. 


* * * * * * * * 


Gary Ecelbarger has written or co- 


written eight books and many articles about 
the Civil War. His latest book, The Day Dixie 


Died, the first book-length treatment of the 
pivotal Battle of Atlanta, was published in 
November 2010. 


similar rate of losses in this unreported category 
as did Clebume (over one-third), his total 
losses this day approached or exceeded 900 
officers and men. Thus, Clebume and Maney 
together (half of Hardee's four-division corps) 
suffered 2,300 casualties. Based on partial 
brigade retums in Walker's division, it is difficult 
to conceive that fewer than 400-500 officers 
and men were killed and wounded in a rough 
fight that killed off the division commander and 
also bled out three brigade commanders and 
several of their replacements (the division's 
existence immediately and officially ended 
after this fight). The same values were likely 
in Bate's division, Losses by Walker and Bate 
are ticked higher than previously accepted 
due to consistent claims from XVI Corps post- 
battle burial details that 119 bodies were 
found outside their ranks and 750 additional 
Confederates were captured. One historian 
maintains that these figures run Hardee’s total 
losses to 4,500, but this estimate is flawed 
from a “double count.” Reasonably, Hardee's 
Corps losses for July 22 appear about 200- 
500 higher than the suspicious "3,299" report, 
to a total of 3,500-3,800 killed, wounded and 
captured. 

The total Confederate losses by this 
imprecise method provides a reasonable 
estimated range of 5,700-6,350 Southerners 
killed, wounded, captured and/or missing. 


| 
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A At the outbreak of 

the war John Alexander 
Logan (1826-1886) was a 
Democratic congressman 
from Illinois. Resigning his 
seat, he became colonel 
of the 31st Illinois infantry. 
He fought with distinction 
from the Battle of Belmont 
on, advancing to the 
command of brigade, 
division, and corps, and 
the rank of major general. 
He was a charismatic 
battlefield commander. 


A At the outbreak of 
the war John William 
Sprague (1817-1894) 
organized a company 
of men, and became 
captain of Company E, 
7th Ohio Infantry. From 
August 1861—January 
1862 he was a prisoner 
of war. Subsequently 
he became colonel of 
the 63rd Ohio, leading 
his troops in the Siege 
of Corinth and the 
Vicksburg Campaign. 
After the war he co- 
founded the city of 
Tacoma, Washington, 
and became its first 
mayor. 
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BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 


Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4.&5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 


CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 


CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 


CD3: Serenade in Blue 
15% code 


NS1110 


Fugawee.com 


Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 

Civil War magazines” 


—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscnpts, Documents, 
Onginal Photographs, Pants, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
US. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 


312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 
-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1° class stamps for a 


complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 
E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 
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A POPULAR ATTRACTION 
WITH AN UNUSUAL FOCUS... 


“THE WAR 


OF THE 


WEST’ 


FEATURING 
BOTH THE 


NORTH**’ SOUTH! 


¢ WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
¢ Mid America Museum 
¢ Women’s Civil War 
Museum 


310 E. Broadway 
Bardstown,KY 
502-349-0291 
HOURS: 10:00AM - 5:00PM 


www.civil-war-museum.org 


N CANNONS 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


<-*.. Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


IAA PGE EOIN CG YOULEVER WANTED TO) KNOW ABOUILTHE GIVIL WAR 


Upcoming articles include: 


CRY HAVOC! 


How northerners and southerners slid into war. 


MIGHTIER THAN 
THE SWORD QUANTRILL IN 
The impact of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. : KENTUCKY 


The guerrilla’s last hurrah. 


RAILROAD 4) BLOCKADE BY THE NUMBERS 
IN THE | A statistical analysis of the effect of 


CIVIL WAR ieblockades 


A VITAL NORTH-SOUTH LINK 
AND THE STRUGGLE TO CONTROL IT 


DAN LEE 


PATRIOTISM OR | eas ‘ ee Saws 0) HY * |) LOST OPPORTUNITY 
PROFIT? ty 4 ee ee, Was the Battle of Glendale the 
The case of the L&N Railroad. DOLLARS AND SENSE  Confederacy’s best chance for 


A tale of two economies at war. independence? 


One year (6issues) = + Two years (12 issues) Three eg a a 


Overseas subscribers add ‘i 0.00 per year to cover additional costs. —E— 
Send checks (U.S. dollars only) to the Escondido Post Office Box address on page 2, VISA = 
or for faster service call (760) 743 6730 and have your credit card ready. | 
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FAILURE 8. SADDLE 


Confederate Cavalry at Chickamauga 


| By David Powell 
| 
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<4 Forrest the military genius did not spring 
forth wholly formed from the head of Mars.” 
(Painting by Ken Hendricksen) 


Nathan Bedford Forrest has become an icon 


his career was not without tactical blemish. He | 


to not just the Civil War community, but also to | made mistakes, sometimes costly ones. He was 


_ many in the larger military history community. 
| Legends about him abound. One of the more 
spectacular myths has Nazi General Erwin 
Rommel traveling to the United States in the 
1930s to study the great man’s preternatural 
combat prowess and tactical cunning.’ A dozen 
or more biographies have been written about 
him, all laudatory, aimed at polishing the man’s 
reputation. 

By all accounts, Forrest’s list of 
accomplishments is impressive. When the 
| war began, Forrest was already a self-made 
_ millionaire, a successful planter, businessman, 
and slave-trader who, despite his almost 
complete lack of formal education or social 
standing rose to prominence in antebellum 
Memphis society. When war came, he proved no 
less resourceful. Initially enlisting in Confederate 
service as a private in a local cavalry company, 
his prominence soon brought him the offer of 
a commission and authority to raise his own 
regiment of mounted troops. He had no formal 
military training, militia background, Mexican 
War or Indian fighting experience to fall back 
on. Despite this handicap, by war’s end he was 
a lieutenant general and one of the most feared 
of all Confederate leaders. Interest in him has 
not waned since; a shelf-full of biographies and 
histories relating to Forrest or his command 
have been published since the war’s end, 
virtually all of them uncritically laudatory. 

Forrest rose to prominence as a raider, 
not a cavalryman per se. Irregular warfare 
appealed to his nature, where independence 
and cunning were paramount. Early in the 
war, he commanded a brigade of partisans, 
used for independent missions and deep 
raids. He was not expected or tasked with 
regular cavalry duties such as screening or 
scouting. In the summer of 1863, however, that 
changed abruptly. With the death of Earl Van 
Dorn, Forrest jumped from brigade to corps 
command, thrust into a role where those cavalry 
duties were now his primary mission. That kind 
of dizzying change would be difficult for anyone 
to adjust to quickly. 

Forrest the military genius did not spring 
forth wholly formed, from the head of Mars; 
like virtually every other officer of the Civil 
War he had to learn his trade as he went, and 


impetuous, he had trouble delegating authority, 
and had a tendency not to believe something 
until he’d seen it for himself. While these traits 
wereir't always a handicap when commanding 

a regiment, where personal bravery and front- 
line leadership were expected, they proved to be 
an increasing problem as Forrest rose through 
the ranks of higher command. Moreover, 
while Forrest proved to be a natural guerrilla 
fighter, understanding irregular warfare and 
excelling at independent raiding, he had trouble 
grasping and performing the duties of regular 
cavalry. Picketing, patrolling, and information- 
gathering were critical needs of a 19th Century 
army operating on campaign. As the cliché 
notes, cavalry were the ‘eyes and ears’ of an 
army commander. Forrest did not excel in 
these areas, especially earlier in the war, and the 
Confederacy suffered for it. 

In theory, whatever professional training 
Forrest lacked should have been more than 
compensated for in Major General Joseph 
Wheeler. Joe Wheeler graduated from West 
Point in 1859, one of the first classes to benefit 
from the expanded five year curriculum at 
the Academy, with much of that extra year 
devoted to greater tactical instruction. From 
there Wheeler served a year at the Cavalry 
School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, teaching those 
very tactics. Next came a stint on the frontier, 
where the more practical school of experience 
took over. Though Wheeler started the war as 
the colonel of the 19th Alabama Infantry, his 
mounted experience made him an obvious 
choice for a cavalry command, and he was given 
exactly that after the battle of Shiloh. 

Unfortunately, Wheeler did not excel at 
cavalry duties. Commanding the Confederate 
cavalry in Kentucky during Rebel general 
Braxton Bragg’s invasion of that state in the fall 
of 1862, Wheeler often failed to bring Bragg 
timely, accurate information. Bragg initiated 
the battle of Perryville, for example—the 
culmination of the Kentucky Campaign— 
against a Union army three times his size in 
the mistaken belief that he was fighting only a 
diversionary column. In the wake of that failed 
campaign, however, Bragg did not choose to 
replace Wheeler. 

Wheeler had other problems. He lacked the 


——— 


A Joe Wheeler(/836- 
1906) proved a poor cavalry 
commander, whose men 
became notorious for lack of 
discipline, so much so that 
Georgia politician Robert 
Tombs expressed the hope 
that “he will not get back to 
Georgia.” Major General D.H. 
Hill wrote that “the whole 

of Georgia is full of bitter 
complaints of Wheeler's 
cavalry.” 


Vv Braxton Bragg (1817- 
1876) was an able strategist, 
but one who was unable 

to get along either with 

his subordinates or his 
superiors. 
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| ability to instill discipline among his troopers. 
| Confederate cavalry became notorious for 


looting, absenteeism, and lacking in drill or 
tactical instruction. He was rash, sometimes 
foolhardy. He hungered for the greater fame 
raiders like Forrest and Morgan garnered 
through their exploits, and mounted several 
attempted expeditions of his own. The failure of 
one such effort at Dover, Tennessee, in February 
1863 brought Forrest and Wheeler into close co- 
operation for the first time, and perhaps the last. 
Wheeler ordered an attack on an entrenched 
Federal garrison, a move Forrest protested. 
When the attack failed, Forrest vowed never to 
serve under Wheeler again.” 

Later that spring, when Bragg expanded 
Wheeler’s duties by promoting him to corps 
command, Bragg avoided the Forrest- Wheeler 
issue by placing Forrest under Major General 
Earl Van Dorn, who was then commanding a 
second cavalry corps in Bragg’s department. 

By placing Wheeler’s corps on his army’s right 
flank, and Van Dorn’s on his left, Bragg thus 


| effectively separated the two men geographically, 


as well. Van Dorn, who had not fared well as an 
army commander, did show some real talent in 
cavalry command. Unfortunately Forrest proved 
no more able to work with Van Dorn than with 
Wheeler: In a quarrel stemming from spoils of 
war captured in March 1863, Forrest and Van 
Dorn nearly drew sabers on each other.’ Things 
might have come to an actual fight had not 
Forrest been dispatched to chase down Abel 
Streight’s Brigade of Union raiders through 
Alabama in April; by the time he successfully 
completed that mission and returned to the 
army, Van Dorn was dead. 

There followed a dizzying succession of 
promotion and job changes. With the demise 
of Van Dorn, Forrest was senior and jumped 
from brigade to corps command. Within a 
week, however, one of the two divisions in the 
corps was sent to Mississippi as the Vicksburg 
crisis deepened; Forrest stepped back down to 
divisional command. Additionally, for the first 
time he was expected to assume normal cavalry 
scouting and screening duties. And in mid- 
June, Forrest was wounded in a confrontation 
with a disgruntled lieutenant of his command, 
temporarily limiting his personal mobility. 

All of these factors affected Forrest’s ability 
to perform up to expectations when the first 


A An officer in the U.S Army 
prior to the Civil War, Earl 
Van Dorn (1820-1863) was 
also a noted painter, poet, 
and womanizer—once 
described as “the terror of 
ugly husbands.” He proved a 
failure in army command— 
suffering defeats at both Pea 
Ridge and Second Corinth— 
but was more successful as 
a cavalry commander. Van 
Dorn was shot dead on May 
7, 1863, by dentist Dr. James 
B. Peters, with whose wife 

he had been carrying onan 
affair. 


> William Starke 
Rosecrans(/819-1898) was 
an able field commander, 
but his morale was shattered 
by the catastrophic defeat at 
Chickamauga—Abraham 
Lincoln described him 

to John Hay as seeming 
“confused and stunned like a 
duck hit on the head.” 
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real test of his new duties was suddenly thrust 


| upon him on June 26, 1863—the day Union 
| General William S. Rosecrans initiated the 


Tullahoma Campaign. In six days of maneuver, 
Rosecrans diverted Confederate attention in 
Middle Tennessee with a feint while he shifted 
the bulk of his infantry far around Bragg’s right 
flank in an attempt to cut the Confederates off 
from their rail supply by seizing Bragg’s depot 
at Tullahoma. The feint worked, reported by 
Forrest as the Union’s main effort, but Bragg was 
further discomfited by a miserable performance 
from Joe Wheeler as well, who stripped Bragg’s 
right of most of his cavalry to launch a raid 

at Nashville. Wheeler’s failure doomed Bragg 

to retreat once he discovered the nature of his 
peril. The Rebel army escaped destruction, 
largely due to a week’s worth of rain which 
slowed all movement to a crawl. Rosecrans’ men, 
with farther to march and on secondary roads 
to boot, were affected the worst, and Bragg got 
away. The entire affair exposed major failings 

by both Rebel cavalry commanders, neither of 
whom managed to provide Bragg with timely or 
accurate intelligence. 

Bragg retreated to Chattanooga, reducing 
the Confederate hold on Tennessee to the largely 
unreliable Eastern portion of the state, rife with 
Unionists. Bragg did nothing to change his 
cavalry arrangements, however, except to switch 
flanks. Forrest moved to Kingston, on Bragg’s 


right, while this time Wheeler was ordered 

to watch the left, along the south bank of the 
Tennessee River.’ The next two months were 
quiet. Rosecrans needed to repair the railroad 
and shift his supplies forward before launching a 
new campaign. The Confederates, outnumbered 
by the Yankees, could do little more than wait 
for the next attack. 

Outnumbered, that is, except in cavalry. 
While Bragg’s mounted numbers had declined 
significantly since the spring (with one division 
transferred to Mississippi and the loss of a 
second division under Brigadier General 
John Hunt Morgan’s command to a foolishly 
conducted raid into Ohio) he still had 15,000 
horsemen in his command. On August 20th, 
Wheeler’s Corps—two divisions commanded by 
Brigadier Generals John Wharton and William 
T. Martin—numbered 7,100 troopers; Forrest’s 
division 3,800.’ Another 4,000 troopers were 
added at the beginning of September, when 
Forrest was given a second division from East 
Tennessee, transferred to Bragg’s army by the 
merger of Major General Simon B. Buckner’s 
small department into Bragg’s sphere of 
authority. By contrast, Rosecrans could only 
field about 8,000 men in his cavalry corps, 
augmented by another 3,000 or so mounted 
infantry, for no more than 11,000 all told. In 
numbers, at least, Bragg’s cavalry retained a 
significant advantage. 

But numbers are not the sole measure of 
a force. Training and discipline can overcome 
raw manpower. In 1863, the Federals held a 
substantial advantage in both over the Rebel 
horse. Wheeler proved to be an abysmal 
disciplinarian, despite his professional 
background, and Forrest, while personally 
exacting, lacked the skills to hone his men into 
a well-trained, obedient force. This lack of 
discipline would plague Confederate cavalry 
in the west for the duration of the war, until 
mounting complaints—especially in the wake 
of the retreat across Georgia in 1864—finally 
prompted Confederate authorities to institute 
a detailed inspection of Wheeler’s command 
very late in the conflict. Though this report 
was completed in January, 1865, fifteen months 
after the Chickamauga Campaign ended, its 
findings were startling. The command was 
deficient in even basic military procedure. The 
main occupation of the troopers seemed to be 


4 


horse racing. On the subject of discipline, “too 
much familiarity exists between officers and 


_ men. Discipline... has become loose, uncertain, 


wavering. Orders are not promptly obeyed. 
Inspection of arms and ammunition are 
carelessly attended to by company commanders. 
They are made weekly and often not at all...” Roll 
calls and morning reports were “neglected,” and 
“In many cases officers would be at a loss to find 
a list of their men.” Overall, “there seems to be 
an independent careless way about most of the 
officers and men which plainly indicates how 
little they value the details of army regulations 
and tactics in general.” Men came and went as 
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“General Buckner says he intends shooting every man of 
them, and | hope to God he will.” 


T. Martin (7823-1910) raised 
cavalry in Adams County, 
Mississippi, at the start of the 
war. He served under Stuart 
in the East, then Wheeler, 
Longstreet at Knoxville, and 
Wheeler again (at Atlanta). 

| He had both a meteoric rise, 
from lieutenant colonel in 
December 1862 to major 
general in command ofa 
corps eleven months later, 
and a meteoric fall, to 
command of a backwater 
district ten months later— 
the result of disobeying an 
order of General Wheeler's. 


| 
| 
| A Kentucky-born William | 
| 


A John A. Wharton (1828- 
1865), a prewar lawyer and 
plantation-owner, was an 
ardent secessionist who 
enlisted as a captain in 
Company B of Terry’s Texas 
Rangers, later becoming 
its colonel. He was an able 
cavalry tactician, eventually 
| rising to the rank of major 
general. On April 6, 1865, 
the unarmed Wharton was 
shot dead by a fellow officer, 
Colonel George W. Baylor, 
whom he had reportedly 
called a liar. 


they pleased, with little regard for the needs of 
the service. 

On September 3rd, 1863, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest was again made a corps commander. A 
new cavalry division under Brigadier General 
John Pegram was added to his command. These 


| were the troops from East Tennessee, and in 
| addition to the usual disciplinary troubles 


noted above, they brought with them several 
problems unique to their circumstances. They 
were a new organization, melded together 


| out of independent brigades and regiments 


extant in Buckner’s old department. The two 
principal officers were Pegram, stepped up to 
command the new force, and Colonel John 
Scott of Louisiana. Both men had already 
been shuffled off to East Tennessee once due 
to poor performance with Bragg’s army: Scott 
demonstrated incompetence in Kentucky and 
Pegram failed at Stones River. 

The two men also despised each other. 
Pegram had Scott court-martialed for 
disobeying an order during a raid in March, 
1863.’ Over Pegram’s objections, General 
Buckner merely reprimanded Scott and returned 
him to duty. Now the two men would be forced 
to work together again, in circumstances 
unlikely to induce cheerful co-operation. To 
complicate matters further, for the time being 
Pegram acted as both brigade and divisional 
commander. A new officer had been selected 
to take Pegram’s Brigade, newly promoted 
Brigadier General Henry Davidson. Davidson, 
however, was in Virginia, and would take some 
time to reach the army. Instead of handing over 
command to a senior colonel until Davidson 
arrived, throughout the campaign Pegram acted 
in a dual role, handling neither position well. 

J. W. Minnich of the 6th Georgia later wrote 
that “although we called ourselves Davidson’s 
Brigade, we often forgot that it was no longer 
Pegram’s....we saw Davidson rarely....”* 

There was also discontent within the ranks. 
The units comprising the new division were 
largely recruited from East Tennessee, Western 
North Carolina, or other Appalachian regions; 
all hotbeds of Unionism. The men were 
lackluster about the cause in general, committed 
mostly to defending their homes, and not at all 
pleased about abandoning those homes to go 
join Bragg. Desertion was rife. In one such unit, 


_ deserting, more Tennesseans than any body 
| else,” and added, “there is 15 of our company 


| deserted, leaving only ten men...present 


| Chattanooga, while making his main approach 


Cotton wrote that “there is a heap of soldiers 


for duty”’ The 6th North Carolina suffered 
similarly, much to the frustration of Captain 
Julius Gash of Company D. “My company 
papers, receipts, muster rolls, and all gave up. 
I don’t care a D--n. My company has about | 
gone up too. All deserted or at home without 
leave. Twenty-five men of our regiment started 
home about a week ago, but were nearly all 
apprehended!...General Buckner says he intends 
shooting every man of them, and I hope to God 
he will...I have learned during this war that there | 
is no confidence to be placed in white men. [ll 
swear men have deserted my company who I 
had the most implicit confidence in and men 
too who have been near twelve months good 
soldiers as was in the Confederate army...””” 
How reliable would this new division be in the 
coming weeks? 

On August 22nd, 1863, Union Colonel 
John T. Wilder’s Mounted Infantry brigade 
appeared on Stringer’s Ridge, immediately 
across the Tennessee River from Chattanooga, 
and proceeded to bombard the town, to the 
complete surprise of the Confederates stationed 
there.''Wilder’s arrival signaled the beginning 
of a new campaign. Chattanooga, lying behind 
the Tennessee and defended by vast natural 
mountain walls, was the one place the railroad 
pierced the Appalachian chain and offered an 
invading army access to what was, by 1863, 
a growing Confederate military-industrial 
complex in Georgia and lower Alabama. 
Rosecrans had to have the city as his next base 
of operations. Capturing it, however, posed a 
complex problem. 

Rosecrans was a careful and crafty strategist. 
He quickly eschewed any idea of a direct assault, 
choosing again to resort to maneuver. He 
was also aided by the fact that another Union 


| army—23,000 men under Major General 
| Ambrose Burnside—was poised to move on 


Knoxville at the same time. By operating in 
conjunction with Burnside, Rosecrans could 


_ threaten both points at once, and hopefully 
| confuse Bragg as to where the main blow would 
| land. Accordingly, Rosecrans chose to feint 


against Bragg’s right this time north and east of 


the 10th Confederate Cavalry, Private John W. 
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_ not destroyed. Without pausing to consolidate 

his gains, Rosecrans pressed on. 
Bragg had not given up, however. Rosecrans’ | 

| army was widely scattered, ripe for counter- 


from the southwest. In doing so the 

Federals had to force a crossing of the Tennessee 

River and then almost immediately scale two of 

those vast mountain ridges; in each case even 

a small Rebel force could substantially delay 

the Union army long enough to allow Bragg to 

concentrate his own forces and land a blow. 
Bragg was alert to the need for vigilance. 


attack. Bragg’s numbers were now augmented 
| by Buckner, with more reinforcements coming. 
If the Confederates could fall upon one of 
Rosecrans’ corps before the other two could join 
Again he turned to his cavalry. Forrest’s Division | up, disaster might be visited upon the Yankees. 
(soon to be a corps) was sent to his right, linking | Accordingly, Bragg concentrated his troops 
with Buckner’s small army in Knoxville. Joe _ at LaFayette, Georgia, roughly twenty miles 
Wheeler’s troops were placed on the army’s left, | south of Chattanooga, and squarely between 
ordered to watch eighty miles of river bank as Rosecrans’ scattered columns. 
far downstream as Gadsden Alabama. However, The first such opportunity came on 
Bragg was pre-disposed to worry more about his | September 10th, when a lone Union division 
right. He expected Rosecrans to try and operate | descended the east face of Lookout Mountain 
in tandem with Burnside, which yielded obvious | to enter a small, closed-off valley called 


A Brigadier John Pegram 
(1832-1865) was a career 
army officer who resigned 

his U.S. Army commission 

to join the Confederacy. 
In August 1861, at the | 
battle of Rich Mountain, he 
controversially surrendered | 
his entire regiment, after 

being cut off from the rest of 
the Confederatecommand. | 
He thus became the first 
former U.S. officer to be 
captured in confederate 
service. Paroled after six 


| strategic advantages. In this expectation Bragg 
overlooked one obvious fact: Rosecrans could 
not supply his large army in eastern Tennessee 
without the railroad, and the railroad ran to the | 
southwest, crossing the Tennessee at Bridgeport 
Alabama. 

Once again, Bragg’s horsemen failed him. 
Forrest left a small force in Sparta Tennessee to 
try and provide early warning of any Federal 
advance, but this force was scattered by the 
middle of August and after that, Forrest made 
no effort to patrol on the north bank of the 
river. Wheeler didn’t even make a token effort. 

In fact, Wheeler left only two regiments—500 
men—to patrol those eighty miles, while the 
rest of his corps spent the month in rest camps 
many miles to the south. 

Disaster ensued. Forrest was again deceived. 
Rosecrans sent four brigades to demonstrate 
opposite the city, a movement which Forrest 
reported as a corps. Wheeler was again absent, 
allowing Rosecrans the luxury of a full week 
to cross his main army at three points on 
the Tennessee. By September 8th, Braxton 
Bragg, outflanked from the south, ordered the 
evacuation of Chattanooga. Buckner, under 
threat from Burnside, had already given up 
Knoxville. On September 9th Federal troops 
entered Chattanooga unopposed. 

Rosecrans could have stopped here to bring 
up supplies, rebuild the rail bridge over the 
Tennessee, and prepare for the next offensive. 
Bragg’s army, however, had once again escaped, 
and though the Army of Tennessee appeared (to 
the Federals anyway) to be demoralized, it was 


| Corps. Ina rare instance of good intelligence 


McLemore’s Cove, just east of LaFayette. This 
force, subsequently reinforced by a second 
division, was under command of Major General 
James S. Negley; at 12,000 men it comprised 
half of Major General George Thomas’ XIV 


months, his later war 


work, Confederate Brigadier General William 
T. Martin, commanding one of Wheeler’s 
Cavalry Divisions, alerted Bragg to the 

Federal movement and to its vulnerability. 
Unfortunately for Bragg, though he assembled 
nearly 25,000 men to crush Negley, this time 
over-caution among his infantry commanders 
let the opportunity slip away. Negley, alerted to 
the danger by gathering Rebel strength on his 
front and flank, fell back. 

Bragg was by now ready to strike at any 
opening. Forrest and Pegram supplied him his 
next chance, or so he thought. On September 
11th, even as the mismanagement in McLemore’s 
Cove was playing out, Forrest sent word that 
Major General Thomas Crittenden’s Union 
XXI Corps was widely scattered just south of 
Chattanooga. Via Pegram, Forrest reported 
that Crittenden’s three divisions were each 
separated by several miles, and could be crushed 
individually.’* This information was already 
out of date: by the evening of the 11th all of 
Crittenden’s infantry was instead concentrated 
at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, about ten miles north 
of LaFayette, and well-prepared to receive any 
attack, 

Thanks to Forrest, however, Bragg believed 
that only one Yankee division held the mills. 
Confederate General Leonidas Polk knew better, 


battles of the war. 
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service saw both failures 
and successes. In January 
1865 he married Richmond 
socialite Hetty Cary, and was 
killed less than three weeks 
later. His younger brother 
was killed in one of the last 


39 


but Bragg insisted on an attack, and during the 
night of September 12th, marched much of 
his infantry north from Lafayette to reinforce 
Polk. Much to Bragg’s ire, Polk never attacked, 
and was right not to: the Federals were not as 
vulnerable as Bragg believed them to be. Bragg, 
however, remained convinced another great 
opportunity was lost. 

On September 13th, while Bragg was trying 
to urge Polk into an assault, yet more bad 
information flooded into Bragg’s headquarters. 
Joe Wheeler reported that the Union XX Corps 
was now advancing on LaFayette from the 
south, threatening to cut the Rebels off from 
their base.’’In fact, Wheeler mistook a cavalry 
probe for a full advance. The truth was that the 
XX Corps had already been ordered to retreat 
back across Lookout Mountain and rejoin the 
Federal Army, all of which was headed for Lee 
and Gordon’s Mills. Bragg, however, marched 
the bulk of his infantry back south to Lafayette, 
only to find the threat evaporated by the time 
his men arrived. 

Between September 10th and 14th, Rebel 

infantry had marched back 
and forth to the point 
of exhaustion, chasing 
Federal phantoms. 
Bragg’s infantry needed 
to rest, to cook more 
rations, and prepare for 
the coming battle. 
Bragg also needed 
a new plan. By 
September 
17th, the 
Rebels were 
ready for 
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A Henry Brevard 
Davidson (1831-7899) 
| was born in Shelbyville, 


Tennessee, He served as 

a fifteen-year-old private 

in the Mexican -American 
War, ending the conflict as 

a sergeant. After the war he 
received an appointment to 
West Point, and served in the 
U.S. Army until May 1861, at 
which point he took service 
with the Confederacy. 


<@ Simon Bolivar 
Buckner(/823-1974)} was 
the first Confederate general 
to surrender an army—to 
U.S. Grant at Fort Donelson 
in February 1862. After the 
war he became the thirtieth 
governor of Kentucky. His 
son, of the same name, was 
the highest-ranking U.S. 
officer killed in the Second 
World War—on Okinawa on 
June 18, 1945. 


+ at 


another try. It was no longer possible to crush an 
isolated Union corps; Rosecrans had successfully 
re-grouped. It was, however, still possible to cut 
Rosecrans off from Chattanooga. The Army of 
the Cumberland was still a dozen miles south 

of that city, which was itself defended by a mere 
brigade. Three more brigades—elements of the 
Union Reserve Corps—held Rossville, forming 
the only direct link between Rosecrans and 
Chattanooga. If Bragg could insert all or part 

of his army between Rosecrans and the city, he 
would force the Federals to fight on difficult 
terms or retreat back to their base at Stevenson 
Alabama. On the 16th, Bragg issued orders to 
Major Generals Buckner and W.H.T. Walker to 
move their two corps—20,000 men—across 
West Chickamauga Creek north of Lee and 
Gordon’s Mills, move west far enough to seize 
the LaFayette Road (which was Rosecrans’ main 


route back to Chattanooga) and then turn south | 


to strike the Federal flank. 

Even better, reinforcements were 
strengthening Bragg’s hand. Almost daily, troops 
arrived from all points of the Confederacy. 

On September 17th, Major Osmun Latrobe 
reached Bragg. Latrobe was a member of 
Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s Staff, and 
he informed Bragg that Longstreet, along with 
two divisions of his famed First Corps, Army 
of Northern Virginia, would be de-training at 
Ringgold over the next few days. Ringgold lay 
about ten miles east of Rossville, and would 
serve as an ideal departure point and base of 
operations for Bragg’s new plan. The added 
weight of Longstreet’s 10,000 veterans seemed 
to assure success." 

Two bridges were integral to Bragg’s plans. 
Reed’s and Alexander’s Bridges had to be 
captured intact in order for the infantry to 
speedily cross the creek and reach their intended 
attack positions. Forrest’s cavalry, still operating 
on Bragg’s right, had to both scout the advance 
and capture the bridges, missions spelled out 
in Bragg’s orders to Forrest dated September 
16th." 

Unfortunately for Bragg’s plans, Forrest was 
late. To be sure, the cavalryman was still short 
his best division under Frank Armstrong, who 
was scouting for Polk’s Corps near Rock Springs. 
Armstrong should have been replaced by some 
of Wheeler’s troopers by now, but that didn’t 
happen. Wheeler would prove so slow that as 
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late as September 19th, Armstrong was still 
fuming about the delay, which robbed Forrest 
of his best fighters. Instead, Forrest would have 
to rely on Pegram’s men. Still, Forrest had 4,000 
troopers for the job at hand. 

Forrest had to detail those men to lead three 


_ columns: The force from Ringgold amounted to 
| Brigadier General Bushrod Johnson’s infantry 


division, acting as the van of Longstreet’s still- 
arriving corps. Longstreet himself would 

not reach Ringgold until September 19th. 
Major General John B. Hood would assume 
command of the corps in his stead, and until 
Hood arrived, Johnson would command. This 
force was expected to cross the Chickamauga at 
Reed’s Bridge and then turn southwest. Once 
Johnson was across the creek, the other two 
columns (Buckner and Walker) would cross 

at Alexander’s Bridge and some fords farther 
south, meet up with Johnson, and all would 
then move to attack the flank of the Union XXI 
Corps. Scott’s Brigade was at Ringgold, while 
Pegram’s Brigade began September 18th with 
Buckner and Walker. 

On the afternoon of September 17th, the 
Federals undertook an expedition of their own; 
a brigade-sized foray from Rossville against 
Ringgold that Scott’s Rebels didn’t detect 
until Yankee artillery was actually shelling the 
Ringgold Depot. While this affair inflicted little 
actual damage, it did throw the Rebels into a 
bit of a panic. As a result, instead of sending 
Scott with Johnson on September 18th, Forrest 
ordered Scott to take his force to a place called 
Red House Bridge, on the main road between 
the two towns, and make sure that no further 
Federal surprises were in the works. 

Forrest largely failed in his missions of the 
18th. Johnson advanced entirely without cavalry. 
He also took the wrong road, based on an earlier 
order, and it was not until mid-morning that 
things got sorted out. At 11 a.m., still without 
mounted support, Johnson’s column ran into 
Colonel Robert H. Minty’s Union cavalry 
skirmishers at Peeler’s Mill, several miles west of 
Reed’s Bridge. Cautiously Johnson pushed the 
Federals back. Shortly after first contact, Forrest 
arrived, but brought with him only a handful of 
troopers consisting of his own escort company 
and a polyglot detachment of survivors from 
John Hunt Morgan’s command, which had been 
Jost in Ohio that summer. Forrest immediately 


dismounted his men and deployed them 
alongside Johnson’s infantry. Over the next 
two hours, they pushed the Yankees back to 


| West Chickamauga Creek, but did not effect a 


crossing. Bragg’s plans were becoming badly 
delayed. 

Pegram did at least begin the day 
leading Walker and Buckner, who were also 
experiencing delays; too many troops trying to 
use the same road north slowed their march 


| by several hours. Not until 1 p.m. did the first 


Federal march went undetected. At 7 a.m. on 


Confederate infantry reach Alexander’s Bridge. 
By then Pegram had left the column, and left 
Walker with only the sketchiest information 
about Union defenses in the area. Walker 

tried to force the bridge with a brigade of 
Mississippians, who soon discovered they were 
facing the well-armed mounted infantrymen 

of Colonel John T. Wilder. Wilder’s Federals 
carried seven-shot Spencer repeating rifles, 

and despite far superior numbers, the Rebels 
could not make headway. Finally, near 4 p.m., 
Walker elected to move upstream (north) a mile 
or so and use an undefended ford to outflank 
Wilder. This move in turn rendered Minty’s 
defense of Reed’s Bridge untenable. Until then, 
Minty had done an admirable job, falling back 
to successive defensive positions, all the while 
avoiding disaster at the hands of the much more 
numerous Rebels. 

Late in the afternoon of September 18""— 
and far later than Bragg intended—Rebel 
infantry was finally across the creek and moving 
southwest toward the Union flank at Lee and 
Gordon’s Mills. That advance would end 


Vv Wilder’s Federals 

carried seven-shot Spencer 
repeating rifles, and despite 
far superior nubers, the 


sometime after dark as the Confederates reached | ‘ebels commanded by W.H.T. 
the first Union infantry lines. Haine eoniarraionre 
headway. 


That night, Forrest committed arguably the 
biggest mistake of the battle. Instead of using his 
4,000 available cavalry to establish a picket line 
and send patrols out to the northwest to ensure 
that the Rebel assault column’s own flank would 
not be compromised by any unexpected Federal 
appearance on their right, Forrest led most of 
his cavalry back across to the east bank of the 
creek and camped, placing his men behind the 
Rebel infantry. 

Thus when Rosecrans, who could now not 
help but be aware of the Rebels menacing his 
flank, decided to send the Union XIV Corps 
farther north in response to Bragg’s move, the 
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The fighting on September 19th unfolded in a manner completely at 
odds with the Rebel commander’s intention. 


September 19th, Bragg rode to the battlefield 

to confer with his assembled officers. As he 
reached the field, a message from Forrest 
alerted him to the fact that suddenly there 

were Union troops in unknown strength to the 
north.’° Braxton Brage’s intended attack was 
immediately suspended, and the subsequent 
fighting on September 19th unfolded in a 
manner completely at odds with what the Rebel 
commander intended. 


Instead of launching a massed attack against | 


the vulnerable flank of the Union XXI Corps, 
all day long Bragg fed troops into the fight by 
brigade and division, seeking to stabilize his own 
flank. Forrest took control of that fight early. 
When Pegram’s cavalry encountered a brigade 
of Union infantry in the woods near Jay’s Steam 
Mill, instead of screening this Federal advance 
Forrest dismounted his troopers and was 

soon locked in a slugging match with superior 

| numbers of enemy infantry. He called for help, 
and received two brigades of Confederate 
Infantry as support. He fed those brigades 

into action one at a time, trying to stabilize a 
deteriorating tactical situation, and over the 


¥ Alfred Waud’s unfinished 
sketch of Confederate 
cavalry driving Colonel 
Robert Minty’sUnion cavalry 
away from Reed's Bridge, in 
the opening moves of the 
battle. 
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course of the morning the Rebels became badly 
used up. 

Brigadier General Matthew Ector’s Brigade 
had a particularly unfortunate fight. Ector 


| belonged to Walker’s Reserve Corps, and was 


essentially commandeered by Forrest as the 
fight expanded.’’ Ector’s men followed Colonel 
Claudius Wilson’s Georgians—also of Walker’s 
Corps—into the fight, and Forrest sent them 


| up the Reed’s Bridge Road to confront a Yankee 
_ brigade menacing Wilson’s right. Ector’s Rebels 
_ ran headlong into these Federals, and made 


two frontal attacks, both repulsed with heavy 


_ loss. Worse yet, another Union Division was 


coming up. Ector found himself facing superior 
numbers of Federals, with no support on his 
right flank, and with a sizable gap on his left, 
where Wilson should have been. 

At the moment, Ector was most concerned 
about his right flank, and dispatched Captain 
C. B. Buck Kilgore to find Forrest and ask the 
cavalryman to watch his right closely: “Pll take 
care of it” the General replied." Fortunately, 
Forrest had at hand Dibrell’s cavalry brigade, 
freshly arrived, whom he could commit. Ector 


—— 


now had reason to fear for his other flank. Alone in the 
woods and watching the repulse of his second charge, Ector 
sent Kilgore back to Forrest again. The aide found Forrest 
in the same spot. General Ector was “uneasy about his left 
flank,” Kilgore relayed; Forrest, never a patient man, became 
“furious. He turned around on me,’ marveled the Captain, 
“and shouted, loud enough to be heard above the terrible 
din...’ Tell General Ector that, by God, I am here, and will take 
care of his left flank as well as his right!’ It is hardly necessary” 
concluded Kilgore, “to add that we were not outflanked on 
either side.” 

This story, first published in 1908, has been related 
faithfully in every Forrest biography since. However, those 
accounts fail to note that Kilgore, his memory clouded by 
either time or admiration for the great man, was mistaken, 
and that Ector was about to be badly mauled. 

Looming on Ector’s left were the lines of Brigadier 
General John H. King’s five battalions of U.S. Regulars. These 
troops, raised for the war but still containing enough pre-war 
army veterans and a sense of regular army discipline to set 
them apart from the volunteers, were coming into the fight 
perfectly poised to damage Ector. The Confederates, already 
disordered from two failed charges, routed when these new 
Yankees appeared. “[We] found [we] were flanked on the left 
& commenced falling back in confusion,” wrote Private C. 

B. Carlton of the 10th Texas. “The boys were scattered pretty 
badly,” Carlton admitted.” Lieutenant Robert Ayres of the 
19th U.S. reported that the 9th Texas “passing along our front 
from left to right, received our fire, which caused them to 
break and run and many came into our lines as prisoners.””’ 
Another Federal exulted that King’s brigade advanced “nearly 
a mile and captured more prisoners than we had either time 
or means to care [for.]”” Ector’s men suffered 50% casualties 
in about an hour’s fighting, and were completely used up. 

After the morning’s action, the battle spread southward, 
and Forrest was not again significantly engaged. Pegram’s 
men fell back to refit after their morning exertions. Dibrell’s 
troopers, still dismounted, saw skirmishing through the 
afternoon, attempting to protect the right flank of Brigadier 
General George Maney’s Brigade, Benjamin F. Cheatham’s 
Division, in and around the Winfrey farmstead. Dibrell’s 
troopers, however, faced Colonel Baldwin’s entire brigade 
of Federals, and about 2:00 p.m. Forrest informed Maney 
that he was “unable to sustain himself against the strong 
force...pressing him.” The situation on the right deteriorated 
further when Maney heard artillery open a rapid fire from 
his right rear. Riding over to investigate, Maney found 
Forrest “had been forced in” and brought up both Huggin’s 
and Huwald’s Tennessee batteries as reinforcements. Forrest 
was personally directing their fire, but not sanguine that he 
could hold back the Federals.”’ Shortly afterward, Dibrell’s 
men were forced back even farther. Private Sam Watkins, 


| left of us, they were in front of us, they were in the rear of us. 


| advantage, and Maney’s men fell back to reform. Dibrell’s line 
| engaged when Major General Patrick Cleburne’s infantry 


| a rare evening attack; but that marked the last of Forrest’s 
| direct participation of the fighting on September 19th. 


» Colonel Robert H. Minty. 


one of Maney’s men, related 
what happened next: General 
Forrest rode up with grim news: 
“Colonel Field,” he barked, “look 
out, you are almost surrounded, 
you had better fall back.” The 
Rebel line dissolved into rout. “I 
ran through a solid line of bluecoats as I fell back,” Watkins 
related. “They were upon the right of us, they were upon the 


It was a perfect hornet’s nest.””* 


Fortunately the Federals lacked the strength to press their 
continued to screen the Rebel infantry, and was again briefly 


division arrived on the field at about 3:30 p.m., to engage in 


September 20th was more of the same. Joe Wheeler had 
a significant fight with elements of the Union Cavalry corps 
south of the main battlefield near Glass Mill, but Forrest’s 


| mission remained unchanged. By the 20th three of his 


brigades (Pegram’s, now commanded by Davidson, as well 

as Dibrell’s and James Wheeler’s commands of Armstrong’s 
Division) deployed on the Confederate right to again screen 
the infantry’s flank. That morning Forrest sent out scouts, and 
at about 9:00 a.m. rode forward on a personal reconnaissance 
with infantry generals D.H. Hill and John C. Breckinridge; 
they soon discovered that the Union line facing Breckinridge’s 
Division was little more than a reinforced skirmish line.” 
Breckinridge attacked, and achieved some success, until 

lack of support forced him back. In the meantime, Forrest’s 
horsemen had also advanced to secure the LaFayette Road, 
capturing a Union field hospital, and for a time severing the 
Federals’ direct connection with Chattanooga. 

However, the main battle was fought to the south and 
proved to be one of the more successful assaults in the Army 
of Tennessee’s history, routing a good chunk of Rosecrans’ 
army. A mistaken order opened a gap in the Federal line, and 
the Confederates poured through the resulting hole, driving 
Rosecrans, Crittenden, McCook and nearly a third of the 
army from the field. Only a desperate Union stand on the 
slopes of Missionary Ridge—known locally as Snodgrass Hill 
and recorded in history as Horseshoe Ridge —saved the rest 
of the Army of the Cumberland and allowed George Thomas 
to hang on to his part of the field. 

Forrest had little hand in that fight. His main 
contribution came at midday, when he tried to oppose 
a Union infantry column headed south to join Thomas. 
These troops belonged to Federal Major General Gordon 
Granger, and though Forrest’s men harassed and delayed 


them for a time, eventually Granger’s infantry brushed the 
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the dying Confederacy.” 


“Forrest's talents blossomed too little, too late, to help 


A At the outbreak of the 


| war, Georgia-born Matthew 


Duncan Ector (1822-1979) 
enlisted as a private in the 
3rd Texas cavalry, rising in 
the next three years to the 
rank of brigadier general. 

He was severely wounded 
on July 27, 1864, in fighting 
near Atlanta, resulting inthe | 
amputation of his left leg. 
After the war he resumed his 
legal career in Texas. 


A Marylander Osmun 
Latrobe (1835-1975) was 
the grandson of U.S. capitol 
architect Benjamin Latrobe. 
At Fredericksburg he helped 
direct artillery fire and later 
wrote that he “enjoyed the 
sight of hundreds of dead 
Yankees. Saw much of the 
work I had done in the way 
of severed limbs, decapitated 
bodies, and mutilated 
remains of all kinds, doing 
my soul good. Would that 
the whole northern army 
was such and | had my hand 
in it.” Both sides, of course, 
had some first-rate haters. 


Rebel troopers aside, with Granger himself 
contemptuously dismissing Forrest’s command 
as “nothing...but rag-tag, bobtail cavalry.””* 
Granger’s reinforcements allowed Thomas to 
hang on until nightfall, winning for Thomas the 
sobriquet ‘Rock of Chickamauga’ in the process, 
but nothing to could mask the scope of the 
Union defeat. 

The extent of that defeat was not fully 
realized by the Confederates immediately. In 
later years senior Rebels would rush to blame 
Bragg for missing the obvious and allowing the 
fruits of the hard-fought victory to slip away 
through lack of pursuit, but at the time things 
were not so clear-cut. In fact, most Confederates 
began September 21st fully expecting to 
renew the fighting at dawn, having missed 
the Federal retreat that night. Only gradually 
did reconnaissance reveal that the Federals 
had vanished from the Army of Tennessee’s 
immediate front. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest played a signal role 
in that reconnaissance, and his dispatches to 
Bragg have contributed mightily to the idea 
that Bragg fumbled. Forrest sent two critical 
messages, one at 7:30 a.m. and one again at 
about 11:30 a.m., both of which suggested that 
the Federals were in full retreat and abandoning 
Chattanooga.” Each time, however, Forrest 
failed to describe the actual Union position. 
The Federals were not in fact abandoning 
Chattanooga; instead they were holding an 
extremely strong defensive position at Rossville, 
a fact that Forrest should have picked up on 
through both personal observation and from 
the fact that Davidson’s Brigade had tried to 
force that position and been sharply rebuffed.” 

Forrest’s various biographies all include 
colorful descriptions of Forrest’s disgust 
with Bragg’s apparent lack of action, and 
recount variations of confrontations between 
the two men that day. However, Bragg had 
good reason to be wary of Forrest’s reports 
by now, an attitude clearly reflected at army 
headquarters. One staff officer noted Brage’s 
receipt of Forrest’s first dispatch, and the cloud 
of skepticism that greeted it: “Forrest reports 
enemy have burned Chattanooga & fled—the 
truth turns out that he has never been within 
three miles of the place & the enemy are still 
there—having only burned a few houses which 


were in the way of the guns.” 


Chickamauga marked the end of Bragg 
and Forrest’s service together. Forrest would be 


_ allowed to transfer to Mississippi in November, 


without any complaint from Bragg. In early 


| August 1863, when Forrest had first asked 


for such a transfer, Bragg opposed it, writing 
that that “it would deprive this army of one 

of its greatest elements of strength to remove 
General Forrest.””” Scarcely two months later, 


| however, Bragg’s opinion of the cavalryman had 
| changed markedly: “I have not a single general 


officer of cavalry fit for command!” Bragg 
raged on September 25th. “Look at Forrest! 


| I sent him with express orders to cross the 


Tennessee...to destroy [the enemy’s] provision 
trains...through Sequatchie Valley, and the man 
instead...has allowed himself to be drawn off 
towards Knoxville on a general rammpage...the 
man is ignorant and does not know anything 


| of cooperation. He is nothing more than a good 


raider!””' 

While Brage’s frustration with Forrest was 
understandable, his assessment of the man 
proved somewhat premature. Forrest would 
continue to be a difficult subordinate, but 
independent command suited him. Once in 
Mississippi he achieved notable success both as 
a raider and in conventional combat. His most 


| significant vicory came at Brice’s Crossroads, 


that June, where he out-maneuvered and 
outfought a force twice his own numbers, 
completely routing the Federals. Widely 
considered a classic of the military art, the 

battle is still studied for its lessons. Effective 
cooperation under another’s leadership eluded 
him at Tupelo, a month later, but he did develop 
into a passable conventional cavalryman by the 
end of 1864, when he finally rejoined the Army 
of Tennessee. Now under the command of the 
crippled John Bell Hood, who led the army back 
into Tennessee that November in a desperate bid 
to wrest the initiative away from Union general 
William T. Sherman after the fall of Atlanta, the 
Confederates came to grief in the disastrous 
two-day battle of Nashville. The Rebel army 

was forced into an agonizing retreat amidst 
terrible weather. Forrest and his men mounted 
an exceptional rearguard effort, salvaging what 
they could against superior Union numbers, but 
even that was onlt a stop-gap. By then the war 
was lost, and Forrest’s talents blossomed too 
little, too late, to help the dying Confederacy. 
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A variation on an earlier theme that had 
Rommel studying Stonewall Jackson’s 
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but spirits linger, to consecrate ground for the vision-place of souls. And reverent men and women from afar, 
and generations that know us not and that we know not of, heart-drawn to see where and by whom great 
things were suffered and done for them, shall come to this deathless field to ponder and dream; And lo! the 
shadow of a mighty presence shall wrap them in its bosom, and the power of the vision pass into their souls.” 
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12: 22 p.m. on kien 10, 1861 
Até special convention, meeting at 
Tallahassee, approved the ordinance 


of secession by a tally of sixty-two to seven, and 
Floridians embarked on their great adventure in 
rebellion. Wild celebrations erupted throughout 
the state, but while most of the white citizens of 
the southernmost state reveled, the Federal forces 
at Pensacola were winning the first victory of 
the Civil War. The author of this success was Lt. 
Adam Slemmer, a U. S. officer who looked more 
like a schoolmaster than a tough, veteran regular 
soldier. Described as “small and insignificant,” 
the bespectacled Pennsylvanian had graduated 
from West Point in 1850 and served in Florida 

| during the Third Seminole War. As the storm 
clouds of war gathered, Slemmer commanded 

_ Company G, 1" U.S. Artillery at Fort Barrancas 

| on Pensacola Bay.' 

Florida militia companies had already 
occupied the Chattahoochee Arsenal, Fort 
Marion [Castillo de San Marcos] at St. 

Augustine, and Fort Clinch on Amelia Island | 
and the War Department ordered Slemmer to | 
“do all in your power to prevent the seizure 
of either of the forts in Pensacola Harbor 

by surprise or assault ... consulting first 

with the commander of the navy yard.” 

The young lieutenant immediately took 
steps to guard the military facilities on 
the mainland. He removed the powder 

stored at coastal gun emplacements to 
Fort Barrancas, raised the drawbridge, 
and increased the guard. On the 
night of January 8, a group of armed 
civilians approached the fort, and 
after the intruders failed to halt when 
challenged, the guard unleashed “the 
first shots fired by the Federals in the 
Civil War.”’ 

Unfortunately for Slemmer, 
dealing with Commodore James 
Armstrong, a Kentuckian and 

fifty-year veteran of naval service, | 
turned into a trying ordeal. 
According to Slemmer’s second in 
command the aged commodore 
was “apparently under the 
influence of Commander 
[Ebenezer] Farrand, a rabid secessionist,” 
| and Armstrong vacillated between obeying 
his orders from Washington and Farrand’s 


OSA? NER aes ae 


<@ The steamer McClellan 
failed to arrive. Of course, if you 
name a ship McClellan.... 


suggestions. On January 10, Slemmer took 
matters into his own hands. Using all his tact 
and skill, the Pennsylvanian finally gained 
approval from Commodore Armstrong to lead 
a group of 81 loyal Marines, sailors, and army 
regulars across the bay to Fort Pickens on Santa 
Rosa Island.’ 
Florida Gov. Madison Starke Perry 
| telegraphed his West Florida militia companies 
authorizing them to seize the facilities near 
Pensacola, and appealed to the governor of 
Alabama forstate troops to help his ragtag forces. 
As Slemmerhad correctly surmised, soldiers 
from Florida and Alabama soon poured into the 
| area near Pensacola, and Pickens offered his best 
option to resist the much larger Rebel force. The 
large masonry citadel perched on the western 
tip of Santa Rosa Island, a long, narrow barrier 
island stretching from Choctowahatchee Bay to 
the center of Pensacola Bay. Army engineers had 
constructed the fortress to guard the Pensacola 
channel so that enemy vessels would have to run 
through artillery fire from the brick citadel to 
reach the state’s largest city.’ 

Slemmer’s quick action derailed Gov. Perry’s 
plans to occupy all Federal facilities in Florida. 
Perry wired Florida’s United States senators, 
David Levy Yulee and Stephen Mallory, for 
advice. As historian Charlton Tebeau explained, 

| “Slemmer’s refusal to surrender Fort Pickens 
threw Florida’s civil and military leadership into 
a deep quandary. To fire on Pickens might start a 

| war. Not to make an effort to take the fort might 
well lose it to the South permanently... Yulee 
and Mallory ... sent a delegation of southern 

| senators to see President [James] Buchanan 

and Secretary of the Navy, Isaac Toucey. The 

President wished to precipitate no crisis that 

would commit his successor [Abraham Lincoln] 

and earn for himself the odium of starting an 

| armed conflict. He assured the visitors that they 

need not attack Pickens or [Fort] Sumter where 

| a similar situation existed. Toucey sent word for 

Lieutenant Slemmer to allow no Federal vessels 

| to land at Pensacola and the senators advised 

_ [Florida militia General William H.] Chase not 
to attack. Thus was born the so-called Pickens 
truce,’ and a potential flashpoint for war became 
a military backwater.” 

Remarkably, the unofficial truce between 
| the Union and Confederacy held throughout 


| the summer, but Rebel reinforcements from 


Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana flooded into West Florida. By the first 
of October, Maj. Gen. Braxton Bragg’s Rebel 
army totaled approximately 7,000 men, while 
the Federal forces of Col. Harvey Brown, who 
had replaced Slemmer, likely numbered 1,500 
soldiers, sailors, and Marines. Brown, a New 
Jersey native and 1818 graduate of West Point, 
had already seen considerable action in Florida, 
including service there during the Second 
Seminole War and post duty at St. Augustine. An | 
army chaplain described the Yankee commander 
as a “rigid disciplinarian” and “a great stickler 
for military etiquette.”° 

On the night of September 2, Col. Brown 
shattered the fragile equilibrium with an attack | 
on the Navy Yard. The Confederates were in the | 
process of raising a submerged dry dock, left 
by Slemmer in his hasty retreat to Fort Pickens. 
(The dry dock was a large, basin-shaped 
structure, which allowed water to be drained, so 
that boats could be built or repaired in relative 
safety and comfort.) The Federals suspected 
that the Southerners intended to float the dock 
“further down [the bay] to a position opposite 
Fort McRea [McRee], where the channel is very 
narrow, and where, if sunk, it would effectually 
bar the passage inward of any vessel of size.”’ 

Lieutenant Alexander N. Shipley, of the 3" 
U.S. Regulars, led the daring raid. On a dark 
and cloudy night Shipley and eleven “picked 
men” rowed across the bay, spread combustible 
materials on the dry dock, and set it afire. An 


eyewitness reported: “Scarcely had a 
distance of twenty yards from the 
doomed structure been K gained by 
the gallant little = band 
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A Commander Ebenezer 
Farrand, born in 1803, 
second-in-command of the 
Navy Yard, was described 

as “a rabid secessionist.” 
While still an officer in the 
U.S. Navy, he conspired with 
the secessionists to turn 
the Navy Yard over to them, 
together with its powder 
and stores. 


¥V Fort Barrancas has 
been a site for harbor 
fortifications since 1763, | 
when the British built a fort 
there. In 1781 the Spanish 
captured Pensacola and 
constructed their own fort 

on the site, calling it San 

Carlos de Barranca. The 
Spanish word barranca 

means bluff. 


| A Florida governor 


Madison Starke Perry 
(1814-1865). After his 
term as governor ended in 
October 1861, Perry served 


| ascolonel of the 7th Florida 


| Regiment. He rose to the 


|_rank of brigadier general, 
| although he was not an 


effective military leader. He 
dies of illness in March 1865. 


¥V The interior of Fort 
Pickens. At the time of 
secession, the fort had not 
been occupied since the 
Mexican War, but Lieutenant 
Slemmer decided that 
despite its dilapidated 
condition it was more 
defensible than any other 
post in his area. | 


of Shipley’s vessel was the only Southern 
| response. Braxton Bragg, despite his fervent 


_ found plenty of naval and Marine volunteers.’ 


| Colorado, bearing about one hundred sailors 
| and leathernecks slipped into the Navy Yard 
| and attempted to board the Judah. This time 


when the flames burst forth, followed almost 
immediately by the explosion of shells [from 
Confederate artillery] which filled the air with 
fragments that fell in a perfect shower around 
the retreating boat, but fortunately injuring 
none of its crew.” The Rebels had not bothered 
to post guards and an ineffectual cannonading 


desire to attack the Federals, followed orders 
and maintained the fragile truce.” 

Like bullies on the playground, the Federals 
became bolder as result of the Confederate 
restraint. The excuse for the next Yankee 
provocation was a small schooner named the 
Judah. Union Flag-Officer William Mervine 


| had been keeping a watchful eye on the vessel, 
| and reported he “deemed it so morally certain 


that she was intended for a privateer that I 
determined the attempt should be made to 
destroy her.” Colonel Brown refused to allow his 
soldiers to participate in the raid, but Mervine 


At about 3:30 a. m. on the morning of 
September 14, three launches from the U. S.S. 


they did not catch the Southerners napping. 
Guarding the schooner was a detachment from 
Capt. William E. Cropp’s Apalachicola company 
of the 1“ Florida Regiment, which immediately 
opened fire on the Federal raiders. Reports of 


| resistance when they boarded the schooner.” The 


| unnamed Florida volunteer, and in the darkness 


_ Confederates on shore grew hotter, and the 


losses were likely about the same.” 


| planning skills, but the North Carolinian “was 


| Jefferson Davis.” 


| delay may have been caused by Bragg’s effort 
| to reorganize his army, but it is just as likely he 


what happened next varied widely, but both 
sides claimed a “glorious victory.” Mervine 
admitted that his force encountered “a desperate 


first bluecoat aboard the ship was killed by an 


and confusion a sailor from the Colorado 
accidentally bayoneted one of his comrades, an 
unlucky leatherneck named John Smith. 

The boarding party managed to drive the 
outnumbered Florida sentries from the dock, 
but by then the Confederate camp was fully 
aroused. Members of the 1“ Louisiana Regulars 


_ “turned out in force,” and poured a galling fire 
| into the launches. While the Rebels scrambled 
to assemble their forces, Mervine’s raiders set 


the Judah afire and returned to their longboats. 
Meanwhile, a second group of bluecoats slipped 
up to a nearby shore battery, killed the lone 
guard, and spiked a small Columbian, bringing 
off “its tompion as a trophy.” Fire from the 


raiders were compelled to open up with a two- 
inch swivel gun to cover their withdrawal. The 
affair had lasted less than fifteen minutes, and 
as soon as the “Lincolnites” were out of range, 
the Confederates cut the Judah loose from 


| her moorings to prevent setting the wharf 


afire. Southerners estimated they “killed three 
Yankees, and wounded 8 or 10 others.” Rebel 


General Braxton Bragg, never known for his 
patience or sunny disposition, had had enough. 
Bragg, a North Carolina native, had graduated 
from West Point, fought in the Second Seminole 
War, and had achieved hero status during 
the Mexican War. Even his bitterest enemies 
acknowledged Bragg’s personal courage, high 
moral character, and his organizational and 


a strange and unfortunate mixture” who lacked 
people skills. His soldiers often considered him 
a martinet, and he seemed to have a genius for 
alienating almost everyone around him—except 


About a month after the attack on the 
Judah, Bragg ordered a retaliatory strike. Why so 
much time elapsed between the burning of the 
privateer and Confederate response isa matter 
of conjecture. Historian Ed Bearss suggested the 
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Attack On 
Santa Rosa Island 


October 9, 1861 
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Only miscommunication between Colonel Brown and his courier prevented the steamer 
McClellan from destroying the Rebel transports and thus trapping the entire attacking force. 


was awaiting approval from Richmond to break the truce. 
He informed the War Department: “[I am] satisfied from 
| information received that the enemy contemplated opening 
fire upon us [with the artillery at Fort Pickens] very soon, 
and desirous of avenging the annoyances he has recently 
caused my command, an expedition was projected against 
my outposts on Santa Rosa Island.” Though unspoken, the 
North Carolinian also viewed the raid as a chance to break the 
monotony of camp life and hone his soldier’s fighting skills” 
Bragg decided to send 1,000 men to Santa Rosa Island. 
| Brigadier General Richard H. Anderson, a South Carolinian 
and West Pointer who later commanded a corps in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, received the honor of leading the strike 
_ force. Virtually every unit present at Pensacola would be 
represented in the attack group. Competition to participate 
' in the raid was intense. W. J. Milner, a member of the Georgia 
_ “Clinch Rifles,” reported that a messmate offered him twenty- 
| five dollars “to let me go in your place.” Milner replied: “My 
opportunity is not for sale. I am going.” 

On the night of October 9, the troops assembled at 
| Knapp’s Wharf in Pensacola and boarded the transports. 
The Ewing and Time were steamboats, and the Neafie was 
described as a ”small propeller.” Each vessel towed two 
flatboats, or barges, filled with soldiers. The ships headed 
east, “and ran along the beach, landing the men four miles 
_ from Pickens.” Gen Anderson reported: “Disembarkment was 
rapidly executed in good order and silence, and the battalions 
were formed at the beach a little after 2 o’clock a.m.” 
Anderson divided his force into three columns. The 
| First Battalion, comprised of 350 men from the 9” and 10" 
Mississippi and 1“ Alabama regiments, had orders to advance 
along the north, or bay, shoreline. Colonel James R. Chalmers 
commanded the unit. The Second Battalion totaled about 
400 soldiers, composed of soldiers from the 7" Alabama, 1" 


Florida, and two companies of Louisiana troops. Colonel | 
J. Patton Anderson directed this attack group, and it would 
proceed toward Fort Pickens along the south, or Gulf, beach. 
| The Third Battalion, consisting of 250 Georgia troops and 
directed by Col. John K. Jackson, of the 5" Georgia Infantry, 
had the most difficult assignment — marching through the 
center of the island. Jackson’s force also included 53 “picked 
men” assigned to spike the Union cannon along the bay shore 
and set fire to the enemy camp, and medical personnel, under 
the command of Surgeon Carey B. Gamble, of the 1” Florida, 
concluded the attack force.” 
The Confederates tied strips of white cloth to their sleeves 
| to help them distinguish friends from foes, but despite 
| the precaution, problems developed almost immediately. 
After marching a short distance Jackson’s battalion saw a 
body of troops “coming up in our rear.” This panicked the 
raw soldiers from Georgia, but they somehow managed to 
establish a line of battle, faced to the rear, and nervously 
waited for the order to fire. “Excitement was intense,” one of 
the Clinch Rifles recalled, which undoubtedly represented a 
classic of understatement. Luckily, the raiders avoided disaster | 
when Col. Jackson discovered that “one of the [Southern] 
| columns which in the darkness had lost its way and found 
itself marching in our track.” R. H. Anderson soon got both 
columns on their assigned routes, and the trek continued.” 
The topography and wildlife of Santa Rosa Island added 
to the raider’s woes. The sand dunes, swamps, dense, thorny 
thickets, alligators, and rattlesnakes, combined with the 
darkness, turned the march into a nightmare. A Georgian 
averred: “I had rather attempt to scale the ruggedest peak of 
_ the Rocky Mountains than make a forced march on Santa 
_ Rosa Island. It is impossible for the best-trained troops in the 
| world to keep in line in such a place.” Somehow their officers 


| kept the Deep South raiders on the move and in line, and 
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| Col. Billy Wilson’s Zouaves located about a half 


<4 Federal commander 


_ | Colonel Harvey Brown 
| (1795-1874), a stickler for 


| | military etiquette, was sixty- 


about 3:30 a.m. they stumbled into the enemy | 
pickets.” 
The Southerner’s first target was the camp of | 


a mile east of Fort Pickens. These New Yorkers 
had earned a reputation as rowdy, undisciplined | 
hooligans. Both the Confederates and the other 
Yankees in West Florida seemed to despise the 


_ Zouaves. The unit, officially designated as the 6" 


| Wilson, a Tammany politician, proved incapable 


| brought on board ... 


New York Regiment, had been recruited from 
the slums of New York City and upon learning 
that they were going to Pensacola demanded 
back pay and a twenty-four hour furlough. 


of controlling his men and after being knocked 
senseless by his soldiers, complied with their 
demands. Almost none of the men showed 

up the next day, and the New York City police 
had to round up the drunken Zouaves. Once 
aboard their transport, the Vanderbilt, Father 
Michael Nash, the unit’s chaplain, reported to 
his archbishop: “They were literally mad with 
liquor. From the moment the first few were 
there was one continued 
fight in which pistols, knives, and bayonets were 


| freely used.” Once again, the police had to be 
_ called upon to quell the disturbance.” 


Their arrival at Santa Rosa Island did 
nothing to improve their reputation. Colonel 
Brown treated the volunteers with thinly veiled | 
contempt and believed Wilson, through some 
breach of etiquette, had insulted him. Thus, on 
the night of October 9 the New Yorkers sat in 


the open, unprepared and friendless, as 1,000 | 


| six-years-old at the time of 


the attack on Santa Rosa 


| Island. He was brevetted 


brigadier general for his 
successful defense, and 
major general for his part in 
putting down the New York 
City riots in 1863. 


| > Attack upon the camp 


of the Sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteers (Wilson’s 
Zouaves). 


angry Confederates bore down upon them. 
The Rebel’s plan called for Patton Anderson’s 
Gulf column to assume a position between 


| Wilson’s camp and Fort Pickens, thus cutting off | 


the New Yorkers’ escape route. Jackson’s middle 
battalion would strike the Zouave camp, while | 
Chalmer’s Mississippi and Louisiana troops 
simultaneously moved quickly to spike the 
batteries along the bay. The complicated plan, 
conducted by raw troops in the darkness, was 
doomed to failure. 

Jackson’s Third Battalion stumbled into 
Wilson’s sentries first. Shots were fired but they 
failed to arouse the camp. Since their arrival 


| at Santa Rosa Island, nervous, undisciplined 
| sentries had been firing at alligators and 


| blaze... 


shadows. “This continual repetitions of false 
alarms,” Father Nash concluded, “made the 
soldiers indifferent about picket warnings. It 
was the old story of ‘Wolf! Wolf” 

Fearing that they had lost the element of 
surprise, Jackson’s men stormed into Wilson’s 
camp in a wild rush. A member of the Clinch 
Rifles breathlessly recalled that the first guard 
“fell with a sword run through him,” but the 
second guard “runs to inform his comrades 
that the rebels are upon them. He is closely 
followed by us on the double quick, and we are 
among the tents of the zouaves... Several tents | 
sprinkled with turpentine are already in a bright | 
Look at the poor fellows [New Yorkers] | 
run! All in their night clothes, making for Fort 
Pickens, hard by. The [Georgian’s] long knives 


Bs: 
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are doing terrible work.” 


Though Billy Wilson and his men would send | 


_ tTeports to the New York papers describing their 

heroic, effective resistance, the overwhelming 

weight of evidence indicates that most of the 

New Yorkers fled in complete rout and panic. 

| Southerners reported “the Federals fled in great 

haste” and sarcastically noted “their gallant 

colonel [Wilson]” scurried into the night “with 

nothing but a brief skirted nether garment to 

cover his nakedness.” Colonel Brown was even 

blunter, noting he failed to mention the Zouaves 

in his official report “because the regiment did 

not behave well on the occasion ... [and] I 

desired to spare it the stigma of cowardice, which 

I should have been compelled to inflict.” When 

| pressed by a Wilson friend Brown stated flatly: 

| “Wilson’s Zouaves, I am sorry to say, disgracefully 

ran and took shelter under our batteries.” 

Some of the New Yorkers were made of 

sterner stuff than Wilson and their comrades, 

and a couple of lieutenants “succeeded in 

| reforming about 60 of them [Sixth New 
York] behind the first ridge west of the drill 
field.” Hearing the rapid firing in the camp, and 
fearing that the middle column had “fallen into 
ambush,” the Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida 
troops rushed due north toward the sound of 

| the fighting. The Zouaves, who had taken cover 
behind the row of sand hills, met the attack of 
the Deep South troops with a destructive volley. 
One of Patton Anderson’s men described the 

| incident, writing: “Ascending the hill back of 


| the beach, we found ourselves among a squad 
| of [Federal] picket guard[s], who gave our 
| close ranks a most destructive fire.” The Rebel 
unit took cover, but under prodding by Patton 
| Anderson and Capt. Cropp, rushed forward 
| again. A Floridian recalled “charging them 
with the bayonet, thus hoping to drive them 
from their strong position, when I rushed into 
| their midst and received a severe blow over 
| the head, which sent me rolling to the foot of 
the hill. We were [soon] in line again ... [and] 
double quickened for their quarters—after a 
little skirmishing along the way we reached the 
encampment, just in time to see the quarters 
fired and the guns spiked.””’ 
In the skirmish at the sand dunes the Ist 
Florida Regiment suffered several casualties. 
Captain Richard Bradford, described as a “noble 
and chivalrous young man” who had been 
_ commanding the Florida contingent, fell at the 
_ head of his unit. With Bradford’s death, Cropp 
assumed command of the Floridians. Others also 
fell. William Denham was shot in the face. His 
brother Andrew saw William fall but continued 
the fight, though deeply shaken. Upon their return 
to Pensacola, Andrew informed his brother: “One 
of us most go into another regiment; I cannot 
stand this again.” The citizens of Florida did not 
forget their “first” Confederate martyr,’ honoring 
Bradford by changing the name of New River 
County to Bradford County.” 
Any order that remained with the Southern 
battalions vanished at the Zouave camp like 
the morning fog. Forgotten was one of the 
_ primary objectives of the raid—spiking the 
_ artillery along the bay beach. The Rebels began 
a wild frenzy of scavenging and looting, risking 
severe burns for trinkets. “Some of our men,” 
an anonymous Rebel reported, “have brought 
away money, hats, caps, guns, swords, pistols, 
and pieces of Billy’s standard.” One lucky soldier | 
| got 345 dollars in cash and a Georgia corporal 
“captured a fine German-silver horn.” Father 
Nash reported the loss of 400 dollars in gold 
coins, but giving even the Secesh the benefit of 
Christian charity, concluded that the specie may 
_ have simply melted in the fire that destroyed his 


<4 Launched in 1856, the 
3,400 long-ton three-masted 
screw steam frigate USS 
Colorado spent most of the 
war on blockade duty, and 
in January 1865 took part 

in the bombardment of Fort 
Fisher. 


¥ For Braxton Bragg 
(1817-1876) the Union 
cutting out expedition 
against the Judah was the 
last straw, and he ordered a 
retaliatory strike against the 
Federals occupying Santa 
Rosa Island. 
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chalice, vestments, and documents.” 
Acting quickly, Harvey Brown began to 
| do what he could to salvage the situation. The 
Union commander ordered M4aj. Israel Vodges 
| to take two companies of U. S. Regulars to drive 
off the enemy raiders, and directed Maj. Lewis 
G. Arnold, of the 1“ U.S. Artillery, to have his 
troops man the guns at Fort Pickens. More 
importantly, he requested the steamer McClellan 
to “take position opposite the [Southerner’s] 
landing place and open on the enemy.” Vodges’s 
| detachment numbered about 120 men, primarily 
from Companies C and E, 3rd U. S. Regulars™ 
Having succeeded in burning Wilson’s camp, 
Gen. R. H. Anderson weighed his options. The 
fort was now fully alert and his small force was 
no match for the Union troops and artillery at 
Fort Pickens. Anderson “reassembled [his men] 
with a view of proceeding against and destroying 
| the batteries which lay between the [Zouaves’} 
camp and Fort Pickens; but daylight appearing, 
and there being no longer a possibility of a 
surprise of the batteries, I directed the signal for 
retiring to be sounded and the troops to be put 
in march for the boats.”” 
The Confederate retreat apparently took 
a course along the northern (bay) beach. 
Approaching the Spanish Fort, they soon 
blundered into Vodges’ Regulars, who had set 
an ambush in a thick woodlot. In the darkness, 
Vodges saw a body of men approaching, 
but could not determine if they were Rebels 
| or Wilson’s men, who had been ordered to 
reinforce the Regulars. Vodges mounted a mule 
_ and took five men to identify the approaching 
force. Captain J. H. Halloquist and fifteen Rebel 
soldiers approached to meet Vodges and ordered 
the Yankees to surrender. The Georgian took 
the Union major and his men prisoner, and 
command of the bluecoats devolved to Capt. 
John M. Hildt. Halloquist renewed his demand 
for the Yankees to throw down their arms. 
Several of the Regulars began shouting “Don’t 
surrender, Captain,” while others shouted not 
to shoot an officer as brave as Halloquist. A 
sharp little firefight developed and reportedly 
the Georgia officer and all his men, armed with 
only Bowie knives and revolvers, were killed, 
wounded, or captured, before aid arrived.” 
In the skirmish near Spanish Fort, the 
Regulars held their position a few minutes, 
inflicting 25-30 casualties on the raiders. A 


A Colonel James R. 
Chalmers (1831-1898) 
led one of the three 

assault columns. He was 
promoted brigadier general 
in February 1862 and 
participated in the battles 
of Shiloh and Murfreesboro. 
in 1863 he was given 
command of a cavalry 
division under Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. 


Floridian recalled: “[A] little over a mile from 
the burnt camp, we encountered two companies 
of United States regulars who had passed out of 


| the fort in the darkness. They posted themselves 


in a dense thicket and a very sharp fight took 
place.” Hildt’s outnumbered Federals could not 
hold out long without support, but only about 
ten of the Zouaves arrived, because, Wilson 
explained, “the tired condition of his men 
prevented his further action.””” 

The skirmish, along with the darkness and 
their inexperience, succeeded in destroying 
whatever military cohesion the raiders had 
retained following the attack on Wilson’s camp. 

A Georgian reported: “Amid this excitement 

and conflagration, the wildest disorder reigned. 
Companies were disorganized and no such | 
thing as a regiment was known. Our men retired | 
in the greatest confusion, and the line was a 


| confused mass, moving without orders, and 


¥ Colonel John King | 


| Jackson's column had 


the most difficult task— 
marching through the 
center of the island. It was 
Jackson's Georgians who 
tangled with the Sixth New 
York Zouaves. Promoted to 


! brigadier general in January 


1862, Jackson participated 
in the battles of Shiloh and 
Stones River; at the latter, 
his brigade was cut to 
pieces ina foolish assault 
ordered by General Polk. 
Jackson performed well at 
the battles of Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge, and 
took part on the Atlanta 
Campaign and the Siege 
of Savannah. He died of 
pneumonia, aged thirty- 
eight, in 1866. 


almost without purpose.” 


Having momentarily driven off the U.S. 
Regulars, the Southerners limped along the 
beach to the landing point, only to discover that 
the tide had gone out and the Neafle had a fouled 
propeller. (Due to a misunderstanding between | 
Col. Brown and his courier, the McClellan | 
never arrived to destroy the Confederate’s 
transports.) While the men scrambled aboard 
the flatboats or milled around the beach, Hildt’s 
companies reformed behind a series of sand | 
dunes (approximately 300 yards from the shore) | 
and opened a withering fire on the raiders, | 
and reinforcements, led by Maj. Arnold, soon 


| added to the volume of fire. Return volleys 


from the graycoat’s smoothbore muskets fell 


| far short of the bluecoats, but the Regular’s 


Enfield rifles exacted a high toll in killed and 
injured, including a painful wound to Gen. 
Anderson’s arm. In the mass confusion, “one 
terrified [Southern] soldier threw his gun on 
the deck as he was boarding, which discharged 
and wounded a fellow soldier in the foot and 
ankle.” E. E. Johnston, one of the Regulars, wrote: 
“We lay behind the sand dunes firing them, and 
they were so thick on the transports that they 
could not do anything to hurt us.” After what | 
must have seemed like an eternity, the boats with | 
the survivors of the Southern strike force, limped 
back toward the mainland.” 

Bragg, R. H. Anderson, and the Southern 


press hailed the raid as a yet another “glorious | 
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victory.” In fact, the raid on Santa Rosa 
Island accomplished very little, except to 
relieve boredom in the Rebel camps and 


| lift the spirits of his men. Summing up 


the action, a Louisiana raider concluded: 
“Our only object in undertaking the 
fight was to retaliate for the burning of 
our schooner and dry dock, and I think 
we accomplished what we went after... I 
think we abundantly avenged any insult 
offered us here.” Revenge, however, had 
cost the Rebels dearly. R. H. Anderson 
listed his losses as sixty killed, one 
hundred wounded, and twenty prisoners, 
including most of the medical personnel.” 

Bragg’s soldiers and officers had 
shown courage in the fight, but poor 
planning doomed the expedition to fail. 
First, night attacks were almost never 
attempted during the Civil War because of 
the difficulties involved and their general 
lack of success. Bragg and R. H. Anderson 
virtually guaranteed failure by breaking 
raw troops into three columns and 
expecting them to converge simultaneously 
in darkness. Second, the Confederates did 
not control Pensacola Bay, and leaving the 
transports sitting for several hours invited 
destruction of the vessels. Only a rare fluke 
of good fortune prevented the raiders from 
being stranded on the thin island with little 
recourse but surrender. The third problem 
was beyond Bragg’s control, but the fight 
showed clearly the deficiency of smooth 
bore muskets. 

Within weeks, Col. Brown would order 
the bombardment of the Confederate 


0 


_ positions on the mainland, which 


convinced the Southern commander to 
abandon West Florida. As a result, Fort 
Pickens would remain in Union hands 
throughout the war, and would serve as 
a springboard for raids and expeditions 
throughout the Florida Panhandle and 
into southern Alabama.” 

Zack C. Waters is a retired educator from 
Rome, Georgia. He has written a novel 
and many Civil War articles, and is co- 
author with James Edmonds of A Small 
But Spartan Band: The Florida Brigade in 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. 
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CONFEDERAC 


HAVE A COHERENT 


INTRODUCTION 

The questions posed our panel 
were: was there a coherent Confederate 
strategy? If so, what was it? And was there 
a better one? Taking part are: Wayne Wei- 
siang Hsieh of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
author of West Pointers and the Civil War; 
Steven H. Newton of Delaware State 
University, author of Lost for the Cause: 
The Confederate Army in 1865; Keith 
Poulter, publisher-editor of North & South; 
Ethan Rafuse of the U.S. Army Command 
and General Staff College, author of 
McClellan’s War; Donald Stoker of the U.S. 
Naval War College, author of The Grand 
Design: Strategy and the U.S. Civil War; and 
Steven E. Woodworth of Texas Christian 
University, author of This Great Struggle. 


STOKER 

Was there a coherent Confederate 
strategy? No. There was never a coherent 
Confederate strategy. Confederate strategy 
moved from an ad hoc cordon defense 
of protecting the Confederacy’s entire 
perimeter, to a strategy of concentration, 
to an offensive strategy of invasion, to a 
(default) defensive strategy of delay. 

How can the Confederates win the 
war? The best chance the Confederates 
have of winning the war is to protract the 
struggle, to drag it out as long as possible 
so that the North becomes convinced 
that they can no longer triumph. Those 
that protest against this as a response 
usually recite Russell Weigley’s criticism of 
Robert E. Lee in his American Way of War, 
and then hang the epithet “Fabian” on it. 
Weigley argues that Lee’s methods cost the 
South far too many casualties considering 
its limited manpower and he thus fought 
too aggressive a war. 

There are several problems with this 
argument. The first is that most of the time 
Weigley is discussing tactics and calling it 
strategy, this is particularly true when he 
discusses the“offensive-defensive;’ which 


STRATEG 


2 


was a tactical approach, not strategic. This 
destroys the foundation of his argument; the 
rest simply collapses in a well-written heap. 

But the far more important issue 
is this: There is more than one way to 
pursue a strategy of protraction. One can 
do it by seeking to avoid a decisive battle 
until one is prepared to win it, meanwhile 
bleeding the enemy through partisan 
warfare, skirmishing, and fighting smaller 
battles when it is to your advantage to do 
so (George Washington in the American 
Revolution after his defeat in New York 
in the fall of 1776 is generally given as the 
example of this). This argument is often 
overdrawn, its supporters ignoring, among 
other things, the fact that the Confederacy 
faced a vastly more powerful foe than 
George Washington, one that would not 
give it the opportunity to simply withdraw 
into the hinterlands in the face of military 
pressure. 

But one can also follow the North 
Vietnamese approach of pursuing 
protraction, which was to drag out the war 
while continuously fighting the enemy, 
often in an intense and large scale manner. 
The intent of these approaches is the same: 
To raise the cost to a point where the 
enemy is no longer willing to pay the costs 
(particularly in blood) of prosecuting the 
war, while wearing away his will to fight. It 
is here where the Confederacy has the best 
chance of winning the war. 

But the failure of most analysis 
advanced along this line is that those 
making the argument automatically 
assume that pursuing protraction implies a 
Fabian-style (i.e. avoiding battle) approach. 
The South simply cannot do this. The 
South must fight to hold on to enough of 
its territory to remain a viable nation and 
have enough strength to feed and arm 
itself, as well as have a base for recruitment. 
Lee had to fight for Richmond in 1862, 
and fight hard, because the loss of the city, 
he once insisted, would destroy his ability 
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to supply his army and force him to fight 
the war from North Carolina. This would 
have been disastrous for the South. 

Lee also understood the effect 
successful combat would have upon Union 
public opinion. He understood that raising 
the cost in blood—and frustrating Union 
designs——-was a means of attacking the 
Union will, and thus a means of winning 
the war. He wrote on several occasions 
about the result Confederate success would 
have on Union congressional elections, and 
insisted upon doing anything honorable 
to encourage the Copperhead anti-Union 
forces in the North. 

But this approach could also be 
carried too far. The Confederacy does this 
in 1862 with its invasion of Maryland, 
and repeats the mistake the following year 
when Lee again crossed the Potomac; he 
was overreaching, The two invasions of the 
North produced large—and needless— 
Confederate casualties. In Virginia, Lee 
must fight, in 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. 
In Maryland and Pennsylvania, there is no 
requirement for him to do so. 

In 1864, the Confederates adopted 
a defensive strategy. Lee was holding the 
Union at bay in the East. Joseph Johnston 
was (generally) holding William T. 
Sherman's army in Georgia. The South, if 
it hung on until the November election, 
while preserving its armies, had an 
excellent chance of seeing Lincoln defeated 
and George McClellan elected president. 
Lincoln believed that if McClellan won 
he would have done so under such 
circumstances that he would not be able 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion, 
even if he wanted to. But the South's 
chances here were destroyed by Davis's 
decision to replace Joe Johnston with 
John Bell Hood and order an offensive 
that destroyed the Army of the Tennessee. 
This ensured the fall of Atlanta, Lincoln's 
reelection, and the Union victory. If 
the Confederacy had remained on the 


defensive, while keeping Sherman out of 
Atlanta, things might have gone differently. 


HSIEH 

If we accept a definition of strategy 
as the “larger use of military power in 
the pursuit of a political objective,” then 
the Confederacy did certainly have 
coherent strategic ends—independence 
as a sovereign nation-state. It also 
possessed a coherent set of general means 
to gain that independence through 
the defeat of invading Federal armies. 
Such defeats would weaken the Union's 
resolve to continue the war and further 
the Confederacy’s diplomatic efforts in 
Europe. Of course, this begs an obvious 
question—how was the Confederacy to 
defeat those invading Federal armies? 

Early in the war, the Confederacy 
attempted to defend its expansive 
territorial borders without much 
success, At Bull Run, it repelled a potent 
Federal field army in the war’s most 
important theater and did much to 
further the Confederacy’s claims to 
nationhood. However, on its seacoast 
frontiers, the Confederacy found much 
failure, culminating in its loss of New 
Orleans in April 1862. In the west, the 
Confederate attempt to defend Tennessee 
also floundered after the falls of Forts 
Henry and Donelson earlier in the year. 
The subsequent attempt to concentrate 
forces to retrieve the Confederate military 
situation in the west then found itself 
flummoxed at Shiloh. The Confederacy’s 
military situation also deteriorated in the 
east, with Richmond being barely saved by 
during the Seven Days. 

Lee’s rise to prominence during and 
after the Seven Days for all intents and 
purposes determined most of the elements 
of Confederate strategy until the end 
of the war. Lee would hope to crush the 
Union public’s will to fight by inflicting 
highly visible battlefield defeats upon the 
Army of the Potomac. While Lee proved 
more than capable of fighting defensive 
campaigns—e.g. Fredericksburg and the 
Overland campaign—his search for a 
battlefield decision put a natural premium 
on offensive military action through a 
concentration of forces in his own field 
army. For a common American culture 
reared on Napoleonic notions of glory, this 
strategy coincided well with the attitudes 
of both the Northern and Confederate 
publics, but its eventual failure has made it 
controversial amongst historians. 

Some historians, echoing 


contemporary critics of Lee, believed 

he focused too heavily on the eastern 
theater. Considering the dismal record 

of the Confederate Army of Tennessee, a 
more sustained attempt to reinforce the 
western Confederate field army probably 
would have been barren of useful military 
successes for the Confederacy. 

The late Russell Weigley, perhaps 
the most influential American military 
historian of his generation, made a more 
trenchant criticism that the Confederacy 
should have adopted the Fabian “strategy 
of erosion, to wear away the enemy army 
through strokes against its periphery, 
and above all to wear away the enemy’s 
patience and will” Washington used such 
a strategy during the Revolution, fighting 
only to survive for most of the earlier 
conflict, and in the end British political 
will faded from exhaustion, thus creating 
the pre-conditions for decisive American 
victory at Yorktown. 

Considering the divisive internal 
debate within the North regarding war 
aims, especially in relation to the question 
of emancipation, the Fabian approach was 
probably the most plausible alternative 
to the actual strategy adopted by the 
Confederacy. It had the potential for better 
leveraging the military benefits of the 
Union Army’s logistical challenges in the 
face of both Confederate irregulars and 
inhospitable geography, while not relying 
too heavily on erratic and frequently self- 
defeating guerilla forces. In the western 
theater, where it was probably too much to 
expect the Confederate Army of Tennessee 
to obtain a decisive battlefield decision, the 
same star-crossed army might have been 
able to manage successfully a sustained 
Fabian effort, preserving itself and 
leveraging the strategic depth provided by 
the western theater’s wide spaces. 

However, the crucial question of 
Richmond's fate remains a powerful 
argument against such a Fabian approach. 
Not only did Richmond serve as a potent 
symbol of Confederate nationhood, it also 
contained crucial logistical and industrial 
resources that the Confederacy had in 
short supply. Considering Richmond’s 
inherent vulnerability to investment that 
could be resupplied by Federal naval 
power—a fear Lee always recognized— 

a Fabian approach probably would have 
seen the city’s eventual fall. 

Of course, both the western and 
eastern theaters did not require the use 
of the same general military methods, 
as Weigley assumes—the Confederacy 


Strategy available to George 
Washington during the 
Revolutionary War was not 
available to the Confederacy, for 
it faced a far more powerful foe. 


might very well have been able to embark 
on a strictly Fabian strategy in the West, 
while Lee continued to search for an 
aggressive battlefield decision in the east. 
This certainly would have been preferable 
to Hood’s reckless aggressiveness after 

his relief of Johnston or, for that matter, 
Bragg’s failed invasion of Kentucky 

during the Perryville campaign. The 
preservation of viable Confederate field 
forces in the western theater might also 
have hindered the Federal practice of 
economically destructive raids late in the 
war, culminating in Sherman's March 

to the Sea, which were made possible in 
large part by the absence of organized 
Confederate opposition. Such a strategy 
probably would have made Vicksburg’s fall 
inevitable, and perhaps also Atlanta, but 
the Confederacy probably could not hold 
onto Vicksburg, Atlanta, and Richmond 
throughout the whole war, and Richmond 
remained the most important. Whether 
Contederate domestic opinion, logistical 
capacity, and its international standing 
could have survived such a Fabian strategy 
in the West is an open question, but it held 
more promise than the Confederacy’s 
oscillation between reckless aggressiveness 
in the West (e.g. Hood’s campaigns) and 
static passivity (e.g. Pemberton’s surrender 
at Vicksburg). 


RAFUSE 

At the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College, strategy is defined as 
the level of war where a nation determines 
its ends, calculates the means it has at 
its disposal and is willing to employ, 
and fashions ways of using those means 
to achieve those objectives. Strategic 
analysis further includes consideration 
of how, not just the military, but all the 
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Nowhere in Jefferson Davis's 780-page 
memoirs is there a single reference to 
the formulation of strategy 


elements of national power—diplomatic, 
informational, military, and economic— 
interact with each other and can or should 
be brought into play in the pursuit of 
security objectives. Any effort to analyze 
the making of “strategy” in the past, 
present, or future that focuses narrowly 
on the conduct of military operations and 
ignores these factors is at best incomplete. 

To do justice to all of the factors 
that need to be considered to do a truly 
complete assessment of Confederate 
strategic performance, though, would 
require far more space than is provided 
here. Consequently, I will consciously 
follow the lead of the poorly-trained 
strategist by focusing on the military 
aspects of Confederate strategy and 
only touch on the non-military aspects 
briefly. Regarding the latter I think 
it is sufficient for the purpose of this 
discussion to say that the Confederates 
at times demonstrated real energy and 
inventiveness in their management of the 
diplomatic, informational, and economic 
aspects of strategy. However, for the most 
part, they were ultimately and hopelessly 
outmatched by the Federals in these areas, 
who not only brought greater resources 
to the contest in these areas but, more 
importantly, greater competence in 
managing its resources. Quantity may, as 
the Russian proverb goes, have a quality 
of its own, but to translate it into military 
effectiveness also requires a quality of its 
own. 

Now, on to the military component of 
Confederate strategy. The central question 


raised here is whether there was a “coherent 
Confederate strategy”. To address this, 

the framework of ends-ways—means is 
useful. 

In terms of ends, it is fair to say 
that Confederate strategy was clear and 
consistent—in other words “coherent”. 
The objective of Confederate trategy 
was twofold: convince the Northern 
government to give up the effort to 
restore the Union and sustain Southern 
support for an independent Confederacy. 
Achievement of both hinged on the ability 
of Confederate authorities to convince 
the Southern people that Washington 
posed a real threat to their lives, honor, and 
interests, and to demonstrate they could 
fulfill the first purpose of government, 
which is to defend its society. While the 
diplomatic, economic, and informational 
efforts of both sides were both important 
to pursuit of these ends, ultimately, as 
Abraham Lincoln stated in his Second 
Inaugural, it was on “progress of our arms, 
upon which all else chiefly [though not 
exclusively] depends.” 

These arms—the means Confederate 
leaders had at their disposal to battle 
the North for the hearts and minds of 
the Southern people—were likewise 
fairly constant: the resources in terms 
of manpower, managerial and technical 
military ability, and materiel that an 
overwhelmingly agricultural society 
that was dependent on slave labor could 
provide. 

To be sure, the policies adopted for 
translating these latent resources into 
actual military means were not always 
constant (the most important change 
being the shift from relying on volunteers 
for manpower to conscription in 1862), 
but what was available was. 

This brings us to what Lincoln might 
have called “the nub” of the discussion: the 
ways Confederate strategists pursued their 
goals. 

To paraphrase the great 19th century 
Prusso-German commander Helmuth 
von Moltke, the formulation and execution 
of strategy (by which Moltke meant what 
we today refer to as operational planning) 
is always to a great extent a system of 
expedients. This is especially the case 
when the ultimate strategic goal is mainly 
a defensive one, as was the case with the 
Confederacy. Still, there were points of 
general coherence and consistency to 
Confederate efforts. First, despite brief 
flirtations with the idea of encouraging 
irregular operations (not counting large- 
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scale raiding by conventional cavalry), 
manifest most prominently in the Partisan 
Ranger act of 1862 and the support they 
gave to John Mosby’s operations, the men 
responsible for formulating Confederate 
military strategy overwhelmingly 
preferred—and successfully steered 
Confederate strategy in line with their 
preference—to stake their bid for 
independence on conventional armies. 
Thus, unlike in the American War for 
Independence or Vietnam War, irregular 
operations were a marginal, rather than 

a central component of Confederate 
strategy. To be sure, there was extensive 
guerrilla activity in the wartime South and 
it had such important consequences that 
no discussion of Civil War strategy can be 
considered complete that does not address 
the matter—especially given its effect 

on the Federal approach to the war— 

but it was despite, and decidedly against 
the preferences of the men who were 
ultimately responsible for determining the 
ways of Confederate strategy. 

Having determined to stake the fate 
of their country on a struggle between 
conventional armies, these men had to 
figure out how they were going to prevail. 
While Confederate strategy may have been 
primarily defensive in terms of its ends 
(though there was a not inconsequential 
desire to redeem what were perceived by 
many as Confederate irredenta—Missouri, 
Kentucky, Maryland), the record is fairly 
clear that the main man responsible for 
Confederate strategy, Jefferson Davis, 
possessed a decided preference for an 
operational approach that was aggressive 
and offensively-oriented. That this was 
the case is not surprising. Carl von 
Clausewitz’s argument that the defensive 
is the naturally stronger form of war aside, 
mid-19th century strategists of all stripes 
generally understood-whether through 
common sense, reading of Antoine Henri 
Jomini, or a combination of both-the 
benefits of the operational offensive and 
forcing the enemy to respond to you, 
rather than vice versa. 

Moreover, a tidal wave of Union 
victory during the first six months of 1862 
demonstrated that to cede the initiative 
to the Federals carried with it extreme 
hazards for the Confederacy. That Davis 
appreciated this early on was evident in 
the fact it was doubts about its practical 
feasibility, not the idea of offensive action 
itself, that squelched hopes (that Davis 
apparently shared) for an offensive that 
prompted the Fairfax Court House 


conferences of the early fall of 1861. 
Finally, in mid-1862, critical changes in 
leadership and manpower policies driven 
in part by Federal success during the first 
half of the year put the means in place to 
make it feasible to satisfy Davis's preference 
for offensive operations. To be sure, Davis 
and his fellow makers of Confederate 
strategy were by no means lock-step in 
this and generally were wise enough to 
take into account particular circumstances 
when deciding whether or not at particular 
points offensive operations were wise. Still, 
the record is fairly clear that whenever 
they felt circumstances favored offensive 
action, generals could act accordingly 
fairly confident that they would have the 
full backing of President Davis. 


NEWTON 

Over forty years ago, my brother 
delighted in defeating me in Avalon Hill's 
old Civil War game. He always played 
the Confederates (who eventually 
had an army of nine red pawns) 
and I commanded the Yankees 
(fifteen blue pawns; I was six 
years younger). Ironically, 
much of what I know today 
about Confederate strategy 
I started learning over that 
cardboard hexagonal map. 

The first thing I grasped 
was that the Confederacy had 
its best chances in either very 
short or very long games. Once he 
defeated me by capturing Washington 
DC in March 1861. Usually, if he could 
not whip me before 1862, he would fall 
back into a delaying strategy and try to 
run out the clock. Amazingly, for such 
a simplistic game, strategy mirrored 
history: I would almost always take 
Vicksburg first, followed by Atlanta, and 
only then get around taking Richmond 
from the South. 

Jefferson Davis would probably have 
preferred an army of pawns that went 
exactly where he ordered them, but his 
problems were the same. From Secession 
through the remainder of 1861, politics 
even more than strategy mandated a 
perimeter defense of the Confederacy: 
you cant convince people to be loyal 
to a nation that starts its existence by 
announcing it will not defend them. When 
Leonidas Polk handed him the lemon 
of violating Kentucky neutrality, Davis 
more or less made lemonade, extending 
the Rebel perimeter into the center of the 
Bluegrass State. 


I see three basic phases of 
Confederate strategy after that. In the 
first quarter of 1862, partly at the urging 
of Braxton Bragg, Joe Johnston, and 
Robert E. Lee and partly due to Union 
offensives, Davis embraced the concept of 
stripping secondary departments in favor 
of concentrating larger field armies for 
decisive operations. In Virginia this led 
to the Seven Days battles, in Tennessee to 
Shiloh; mixed results. 

The 1862 concentrations led to 
the two longest-held tenets of what 
could more correctly be described as a 
strategic policy rather than a coherent 
strategy. First, in building the Armies of 
Northern Virginia and Tennessee, Davis 
committed to the Napoleonic ideal of 
seeking a decisive battlefield victory to 


The Tredegar lron Works. in 1862 the 
Confederates had to hold the city 
of Richmond, both for its political 
significance and its industrial 
facilities. 


reverse the tide of Northern advances 

into their territory. Second, they began 
viewing the war almost entirely through 
the prism of their departmental system, 
essentially organizing the war into several 
active fronts in which those decisive battles 
would be sought independently from each 
other. 

Only after Vicksburg fell, with the 
transfer of Longstreet’s Corps and other 
units to the Army of Tennessee near 
Chattanooga did Confederate leaders 
embrace a strategic maneuver that 
transcended Richmond's departmental 
outlook. (This is not a new argument: 
Thomas Connelly and Archer Jones, 


among others, made it years ago.) It 
should be acknowledged, however, 

that the concentration for the Battle of 
Chickamauga represented a response 

to the Tullahoma campaign, not an 
independent conception, and that it still 
depended on the idea of the decisive battle. 

By 1864, Union territorial inroads and 
a deteriorating Confederate transportation 
system gave Davis and his advisors few 
options beyond treating Georgia and 
Virginia as separate theaters. The problem 
then (besides diminished resources), 
was that winning the war (which by then 
meant defeating Lincoln's re-election bid) 
required stalemate or victory in both 
theaters. One decisive battle was no longer 
enough, as Richard McMurry argued in 
The Fourth Battle of Winchester. 

I think it fair to argue that Jefferson 
Davis and his changing cast of advisors 
employed strategic thinking, elucidated 
some key strategic concepts, and even 
sometimes rose to the level of strategic 

policy. Conversely, I think it also accurate 
to say that characterizing any of those 
as a coherent Confederate strategy is 
dangerous territory. 

This brief discussion leaves out 
any consideration of Davis’ own 
assertion of the offensive-defensive as 

a strategy or the impact of the so-called 

“Western Concentration Bloc.” One 
of the more interesting “what ifs” of the 
short-lived Confederacy revolves around 
what might have happened if the President 
had actually named a “commanding 
general” as he attempted to do in both 
1862 (Lee) and 1864 (Bragg), but I suspect 
the outcome would not have been that 
much different. Neither Lee nor Bragg 
ever evidenced an ability to think beyond 
the departmental system and the decisive 
battle. 


WOODWORTH 

The Confederacy may be said to have 
had a semi-coherent strategy. Neither 
Jefferson Davis nor any other Confederate 
leader ever officially proclaimed such a 
strategy. So we are left to piece it together 
from various statements Davis made and 
from decisions he took. The degree of 
coherence in Confederate strategy was the 
product of Davis’ fairly consistent view of 
what Confederate armies ought to do. The 
counterbalancing degree of incoherence 
was the product of Daviss giving way 
to pressures that bore in on him in his 
exercise of the role of commander-in- 
chief. 
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In his occasional references to what 
might be thought of as Confederate 
strategy, Davis mentioned the desirability 
of assuming what he and many of his 
military contemporaries called the 

| offensive-defensive. By this, Davis seems to 

have meant that Confederate armies should 

wait on the defensive until Union armies 
began to advance and then counterattack 
those armies, driving them back. This 
policy was not necessarily consistent with 
some of Davis's emotional reactions, which 
led him to desire to take the initiative and 
strike first. On the other hand, Davis also 
showed a tendency toward caution and 

a reluctance to gamble national survival 

ona single army or operation. If taking 

| the initiative meant taking extremely 

| large risks, Davis’s caution overcame his 
aggressiveness. In practice, he consistently 
advocated military operations that were 
consistent with the offensive-defensive— 
taking the initiative after the enemy began 
to advance and when it was necessary 
in order to hold Confederate territory. 
This policy was consistent with an overall 

strategy of wearing down the Union's will 
to fight. 

The pressures that sometimes 
persuaded Davis to deviate from his 
commitment to the offensive-defensive 
were two-fold. The first of these was 
the political pressure not to leave 
any constituency unprotected in the 
face of enemy invasion. Demands for 
local security are very difficult for any 
democratically elected government to 
resist. Davis gave way to them during 
the first year of the war to the extent of 
allowing Confederate deployments to 
assume almost the appearance of the 
notoriously ineffective cordon defense. 

| The grave Confederate reverses of the 

| first half of 1862 led him to abandon such 

| policies. Or one can say that these disasters 
made it politically possible for him to 
do so by impressing on the minds of the 
Confederate people and their elected 
representatives the desperation of their 
situation and the need to make sacrifices 
for the survival of the nation they were 

| trying to establish. 

After the fall of Forts Henry and 

| Donelson in February 1862, Davis 
followed a more or less ruthless policy of 
reinforcing Albert Sidney Johnston at the 
expense of various previously defended 
points in the Deep South. Similarly, with 
McClellan's army at the gates of Richmond 

a few months later, Davis gave high 
priority to reinforcing Robert E. Lee. Both 


Lee was arguably rightin 7==* » ° 
pursuing a “decisive” battle, and 

in perceiving that time was not on~ 
the Confederacy’s side, but he never 
grasped that the only way a Civil 
War army could be destroyed was to 
attack it in a position where it had 
no avenue of escape. 


Johnston’s counterattack at Shiloh and 
Lee’s in the Seven Days were consistent 
with the offensive-defensive. Nevertheless, 
throughout the war Davis continued 

to leave more troops in coastal defense 
garrison than a strict (and coherent) 
observance of his offensive-defensive 
strategy would have allowed. 

The other pressure that moved 
Davis to deviate from a more coherent 
implementation his strategy was Lee. Lee's 
amazing successes made him hard to 
deny, and Lee was in any case very adept 
at influencing Davis. Lee’s approach to the 
war differed from Davis in that while Davis 
seemed to assume (he never really stated) 
that Union will to fight could be worn 
down, Lee seemed to believe that it must 
be broken by one or several severe blows. 
Under Lee’s influence, Davis deviated 
from his usual offensive-defensive policy 
by allowing Lee to invade the Union states 
in September 1862 and June-July 1863. 
Granted, in the former case, Davis had little 
opportunity to forestall the movement, but 
he did not subsequently protest. 

One could object, with some validity, 
that what the Confederacy really had was 
not so much a coherent strategy as it was 
the working out of its commander-in- 
chief's personality and instincts—most of 
the time. 

Could the Confederacy have pursued 
a different strategy with a better chance 
of success? Of course, we can never really 
know. Certainly, it would have been very 
difficult to have predicted, before the war 
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began, that some other strategy would 
have been superior. The great surprise of 
the Civil War was the durability of Union 
will to continue the fight, which was itself 
a factor of the character of the northern 
people and of their president. Knowing, 
as we now do, what manner of people 

the northerners were and what manner 
of president Lincoln was, and knowing 
also the actual outcome of the war, it is 
very tempting to say that the Confederacy 
should have adopted something similar 
to Lee’s approach, staking all its hopes 
and uniting almost all its troops ona 
massive attempt to win decisive victory. 
Yet I remain doubtful that such a strategy 
would have prevailed. Confederate victory 
was possible, but I believe it would have 
required better tactical and operational 
performances by Confederate generals, or 
worse performances by Union generals, 
or less fortitude from Union soldiers, or, 
above all, much less determination by 
Lincoln and the people of the North as a 
whole. 


POULTER 

The secessionist leaders made a 
number of early errors, most notably firing 
on Fort Sumter. Once hostilities had begun 
they compounded those errors by staking 


their independence on three assumptions, 
(1) that southern military prowess was 
superior to that of the North and would 
provide swift victories, (2) that northern 
morale would crumble in the face of those 
victories, and (3) Britain and France would 
intervene in support of the nascent nation. 
It is always dangerous to rely on some 
action or inaction on the part of one’s 
enemy; better to act oneself in pursuit of 
your goal. The optimum course is not to 
push the enemy into making a favorable 
decision (surrender, negotiation, whatever) 
but to strip him of his power of decision. 
In the context of the Civil War, this would 
have meant defeating all the Union armies 
and occupying all the major northern 
cities, Clearly this was beyond the strength 
of the Confederacy, so it had to settle for 
causing the Federal government to accept 
Confederate independence as preferable 
to a continuation of the war. Furthermore, 
it had to do this quickly, for the agrarian 
South could not sustain a long war in 
which the majority of its yeomen were in 
the army. 

Thus at the outset of the war the 
Confederacy should have avoided all 
assumptions. With hindsight we know 
all the assumptions were mistaken, but 
resting their fate on any assumptions was 


at the time foolish. Once the assumption 
about northern morale was dispensed 
with, the assumption that it would be a 
short war was also out the window. And 
this in turn should have prompted the 
Confederate leadership to the realization 
that the South could not sustain a long war. 
A Fabian policy was therefore potentially 
fatal. Certainly, Rebel armies might lie in 
wait to defeat invading forces, but they 
must then be prepared immediately to 
counter-attack—to carry the war to the 
North. What might/should their objectives 
have been? I suggest in the east they should 
have included the defeat of the enemy's 
army (as was achieved at First Bull Run), 
followed by the occupation of Washington 
and Baltimore and the ejection of the 
enemy from the state of Maryland. In the 
West the objective should first have been 
to defeat the army commanded by Grant, 
then that commanded by Buell, followed 
by the occupation of Kentucky, southern 
Illinois, and Missouri up to and including 
St. Louis. Staggered by multiple defeats, 
the Union would then have faced further 
possible Rebel advances into Pennsylvania 
(with Philadelphia the prize), central 
Illinois, and southern Ohio and Indiana. 
In those circumstances, perhaps the 
US. government would have agreed to 
Confederate independence in order (1) to 
avoid any further losses, and (2) to regain 
Washington, western Maryland, and 
eastern Kentucky (each state being split 
into Confederate and Union entities). 

I can readily imagine the reaction 
of readers to this pipe dream, so let me 
indicate briefly how it might have been 
achieved. First, it could only have been 
achieved by an immediate strategy of 
concentration. A defensive cordon should 
have been put in place, but consisting only 
of a number of small garrisons, aggressive 
patrolling, and measures of deception. 
In the West, for example, instead of A.S. 
Johnston's nonsensical policy of spreading 
his troops along a lengthy front (including 
17,000 at Fort Donelson—not enough 
for a successful defense, but a potentially 
considerable loss) an army of 60,000 could 
have been concentrated if the troops that 
were scraped together after the fall of 
Donelson had been utilized in the creation 
of amass of maneuver before Grant 
advanced. Such a force might well have 
defeated the Federals and moved north. 
Action, not reaction! 

Not that even the optimal strategy 
would have guaranteed victory. Perhaps 
the losses outlined above would not have 


caused the abandonment of the attempt to 
maintain the Union, but instead infuriated 
northerners to the point they redoubled 
their efforts, recruited huge new armies, 
and—led by an indomitable Abraham 
Lincoln—flung the secessionist forces 
back. 

And of course, the strategy outlined 
assumes many things: solution of logistical 
difficulties, an absence of successful 
counter-moves by the enemy, Johnston 
being a better general, etc., etc. But in 
my opinion such an early policy of 
concentration and the offensive was the 
best strategy for the Confederates, and one 
that should have been apparent. It was not 
apparent because a situation that required 
clear-sightedness, logic, and realism was 
characterized instead by wishful thinking 
and hubris. 


STOKER 

The Steves (Newton and Woodworth), 
both agree that there was no coherent 
Confederate strategy, while offering up the 
“offensive-defensive” strategy attributed to 
Jefferson Davis as the closest the South gets 
toa larger strategic idea. I took a contrarian 
line on this in my contribution to our 
debate, and was similarly cross-grained 
ina past article in The Journal of Military 
History. | see this as misunderstanding a 
statement Davis made on a tactical matter 
and deeming it strategy. (Keith tells me 
that I’m to be the proverbial dog returning 
to his vomit on this in a future North & 
South.) 

Ethan Rafuse gives us an excellent 
discussion of ends and means and shows 
that offensive action and the minor use of 
irregular warfare were certainly elements 
of how the Confederates fought the war, 
but, as with the rest of our contributions, 
no clearer, larger strategic template 
emerges. 

Keith Poulter reveals no larger 
Confederate strategy, and offers an 
alternative Rebel approach, urging 
an aggressive offensive bent. But the 
Confederacy lacked the means and/or 
capability (depending upon your point 
of view) to protect its own frontiers, 
and failed when trying to project power 
in 1862 and 1863.1 also think the 
Confederacy lacked the manpower to seize 
the objectives Keith delineates, especially 
fortress Washington, D.C., hold them, and 
still keep an army in the field. 

Wayne Hsieh writes that the South 
“possessed a coherent set of general 
means’ for pursuing its independence, 
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but, like the rest of us, gives no Southern- 
birthed strategic plan. I would disagree 
with his assertion that Lee’s fame negatively 
impacted the Confederacy’s western 

war (I don't see the primary sources as 
supporting this.) But his point about 
historians blaming Lee for concentrating 
too much on the East is certainly true, 

a criticism too often leveled without 
mentioning that Lee had no authority over 
the West until 1865. 

I dont think any of us succeed in 
offering evidence for a clear Confederate 
strategic approach, though Ethan Rafuse 
comes closest in arguing that there are 
certain consistent strands of Confederate 
effort; Wayne Hsieh expresses a similar 
view. But there are consistent—and often 
similar—modes of effort in almost every 
war. The Confederacy did things militarily 
that are lumped under the rubric “strategy.” 
This is a structure we impose upon the 
Contederacy’s war after the fact as a means 
of trying to understand what happened. 
Identifying modes of action doesn’t prove 
the existence of coherent, intentioned 
strategic thought from the Confederacy’s 
leaders. So often the operations (or 
campaigns) that the Confederates 
mounted are presented as strategy (tactical 
acts, too, sometimes). But they aren't. 
Ethan notes the importance of matching 
ends and means, such is the essence of 
strategy. To do this requires focus and 
clear direction. The Confederacy’s military 
actions do not meet this metric. Their 
military actions are not efforts at using 
their military means—strategically—to 
achieve the objective (the end) of political 
independence, but efforts to achieve certain 
operational (campaign) objectives. True 
strategic thought considers how operations 
work within a larger strategy in an effort to 
achieve the political end. No one presented 
any evidence demonstrating this. And 
there is no evidence that the Confederates 
ever sat down and asked: How do we win 
this war? In the Union we have examples 
of this from Winfield Scott, Abraham 
Lincoln, George B. McClellan, and Ulysses 
S. Grant. No one here has given us the 
South's equivalent (though I think there is 
one occasion where Braxton Bragg comes 
close and, depending upon whom you ask, 
perhaps also Robert E. Lee as well). 

Again, the fact that the Confederacy 
does things militarily does not rise to the 
level of determined, directed strategic 
thought or demonstrate coherent strategic 
effort or vision. The South's war effort 
lacked clear direction from the top; there 


It is arguable that so long as 
Abraham Lincoln remained 
head of the U.S. government 
the Confederacy could not 
possibly win. 


was no one driving the train. The blame 
for this must fall on Jefferson Davis. 


HSIEH 

My colleagues all make interesting 
points, so interesting that in the allotted 
space, one could not possibly do justice to 
each of them individually, so I will instead 
attempt to make comments on some of the 
common themes found in all our essays. 

The first involves the question of the 
strength of Northern resolve, which in 
turn involves the issue of whether or the 
Confederacy should have sought a swift 
victory at the start of the war, or prolonged 
the conflict in the hope of wearing down 
Northern public opinion. RafuseSteve 
Newton confidently asserts that , Newton, 
Stoker, and myself find some promise in 
a strategy of time-burning delay, while 
Poulter and Woodworth see time as not 
being on the Confederacy’s side. In light of 
such episodes as the New York City draft 
riots and other forms of outright Northern 
resistance to the war effort, I remain less 
sanguine about the stoutness of Northern 
war sentiment. 

While the vast majority of Northern 
public opinion wished to see the Union 
restored, “hard war” policies, to use 
Mark Grimsley’s term, remained sharp 
points of contention. Many Northern 
Democrats might refuse to believe it, but 
hard war policies including emancipation, 
the destruction of civilian property, 
conscription, widespread military rule in 
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occupied areas, etc., was by late 1862 an 
unavoidable part of any plausible path to 
Northern victory. Confederates such as 
Lee were right to focus on those Northern 
voters who refused to recognize that grim 
fact. 

Rafuse and Newton take a somewhat 
different approach by pointing out that 
Confederate leaders had their own strategic 
outlooks rooted in culture and personality. 
For Rafuse, Jefferson Davis, like many 
contemporary military professionals, 
had a strong preference for the offensive, 
which strongly marked his management 
of the war. For the more critical Newton, 
local commanders such as Bragg and Lee 
focused on the search for decisive battle 
in their own narrow departments, and 
it is hard for him to imagine them doing 
otherwise. 

While acknowledging the obvious 
institutional weaknesses of the 
Confederate command structure, I would 
be less critical of both the performance 
and potential of Confederate leaders. 

For example, Lee attempted to align his 
individual campaigns with larger strategic 
effects; one can argue with his strategic 
judgments, but there was a strategic 
rationale to his aggressive attempt to break 
Northern will. Furthermore, as Rafuse 
recognizes, Confederate leaders proved 
flexible in their responses to circumstances, 
and where a historian such as Stoker sees 
strategic incoherence, I find a measure of 
flexibility and adaptability. 


RAFUSE 

“Coherent”, according to Merriam- 
Webster, is a term that can be used to 
describe something that is “logically or 
aesthetically ordered” or can be said to 
have “clarity or intelligibility”. Can it 
be applied to Confederate strategy— 
narrowly defined in this discussion as 
how the military element of Confederate 
national power was applied? The fact that 
there seems to be a good deal of agreement 
among the participants in this discussion 
as to what the main features of Confederate 
strategy were suggests that “coherent” may 
well be a good term to describe it. Indeed, 
it is one of the more curious passages in 
this whole discussion that Stoker opens 
his commentary by declaring without 
equivocation that “No. There was never a 
coherent Confederate strategy”, then lays 
out a description of Confederate strategy 
as it evolved that is rather logically ordered, 
clear, and intelligible. (As for the aesthetics 
of Confederate strategy ... I defer to those 


whose sensibilities are more attuned to 
such matters.) 

1 am also not sure it is completely 
accurate to accuse Russell Weigley of 
“discussing tactics and calling it strategy.” 
The tactical level of war is the level of war 
at which engagements are fought, the 
strategic is the level of war where a nation 
establishes its goals and mobilizes its 
resources. Then there is the operational 
level of war, where campaigns are 
planned that link military movements 
and individual engagements to the larger 
strategic purposes of the war. I have not 
read Weigley in a while, but believe in 
using the term “offensive-defensive” he 
was following Jefferson Davis in applying a 
Jominian label to an approach that defined 
the South's strategic goal as defensive 
(preservation of its independence), 
but generally prescribed the offensive 
operationally whenever practicable. The 
tactical approach would be left to the 
particular circumstances an offensive 
operational approach produced but were 
often characterized by a preference for 
the offensive that in many, if not most 
situations was eminently defensible; 
indeed, appropriate. Even if Weigley is 
guilty of underestimating the importance 
of particular circumstances in favor of 
broad, sweeping generalizations in his 
analysis, this strikes me as a pretty accurate 
description of the Confederate military 
effort. It also strikes me as logically 
ordered, clear, and intelligible. 

Unquestionably off-base are critics 
of Robert E. Lee's decisions to cross 
the Potomac in 1862 and 1863 and 
suggestions that they are an example of 
a dogmatic Confederate preference for 
the operational offensive carried too far. 
First, one can point to the capture of over 
12,000 Federal troops at Harpers Ferry 
and sparing much of Virginia the presence 
of Union armies for well over a month 
as positive results for the Confederacy 
coming out of the Maryland Campaign. 
Moreover, the Gettysburg Campaign did 
have not inconsequential operational and, 
as Kent Masterson Brown has compelling 
demonstrated, even more significant 
logistical benefits for the Confederate 
effort in Virginia. 

Of course, it is the outcome 
and consequences of the climactic 
engagements that catch the eye, both now 
and then. By this incomplete (though 
still compelling) measure for determining 
victory and defeat, there is no question 
that these campaigns were defeats for the 


Confederacy. But even if you agree with 
me that these campaigns entailed costs 

for the South that ultimately outweighed 
the aforementioned benefits, it is still 
inaccurate to argue that Lee moved 

north out of an inappropriately dogmatic 
attachment to the offensive, rather than 

an eminently appropriate—indeed 
necessary—one. It is also wrong to simply 
conclude that, because they resulted in 
failure, the Gettysburg and Maryland 
Campaigns and the thinking behind them 
were faulty in conception. Itis incumbent 
on those who criticize Lee for pushing 
north across the Potomac to also identify 
a better, practical course of action that 
was available to him at the time. This is an 
impossible task for the simple reason that 
there were no better options available to 
Lee in September 1862 and June 1863. No 
other course of action held out the possible 
benefits operating as far north as possible 
held for Lee and his cause. Granted, 

these benefits could only be pursued by 
accepting high risks and potentially heavy 
losses—but that was always how it was for 
Lee and the Confederacy due to northern 
material and manpower superiority. 

In pursuit of an alternative, some 
point to the Confederate defensive 
strategy of 1864, with arguments for a 
“Fabian” military approach that 
emphasized delay and trading 
space for time. It is hard to do 
better than Newton does in killing 
the argument for a Fabian strategy 
with his statement that “you cant 
convince people to be loyal to 
a nation that starts its existence 
by announcing it won't defend 
them’-though I would add to this 
“or their especially favored ‘species 
of property”. 

Moreover, it should also be 
noted the Confederates were not 
on the defensive by choice at the 
start of the campaign season in 
1864. Both Johnston and Lee 
(especially of course the latter) 
recognized the advantages to be 
gained by taking the offensive 
themselves rather than waiting 
passively for and reacting to 
Federals movements. It was 
nota lack of will or design, but 
a logically ordered, clear, and 
intelligible assessment of means 
and capabilities that threw them 
on the defensive for much of the 
1864 campaign season. Of course, 
the operational defensive in 1864, 


a 


just as in early 1862, proved a loser for the 
Confederacy. In Georgia, Sherman simply 
maneuvered Johnston out of one strong 
position defensive position after another- 
and would have in all likelihood done 
the same at Atlanta even had Johnston 
remained in command. Meanwhile, Grant 
did the same to Lee in Virginia and got the 
Army of the Potomac to the James River, 
which Lee (and the McClellanites in the 
Army of the Potomac) understood would 
produce a mainly defensive campaign that 
could not end well for the Confederacy. 
Moreover, nothing arrested Grant's and 
Sherman's progress more in 1864 than 
their need to always be prepared in case 
the Confederates did launch attacks and 
the disruptive effect of actual or threatened 
Confederate counterstrokes.It was not 
Davis’s replacement of Johnston with 
Hood that ensured Atlanta's fall, but the 
adherence to the operational defensive 
prior to Hood’s ascension to command 
that enabled Sherman's armies to reach the 
outskirts of the town and be in striking 
distance of its logistical network in the first 
place. And in Virginia, by compelling the 
diversion of so many Union troops 
from Richmond and Petersburg to the 
defense of Washington and Shenandoah 
Valley, Early’s operations—though 


Albert Sidney Johnston's absurd cordon 
defense in the West, placed 17,000 troops at 
Fort Donelson, ripe for the plucking. 
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they ultimately ended in disaster for his 
command—undoubtedly delayed the fall 
of Richmond and Petersburg and ultimate 
defeat for the Confederacy. 

Note I said “delayed”, for that was the 
best any Confederate military strategy 
could really achieve, as actually preventing 
Confederate defeat was something 
beyond southern conventional military 
capabilities. Yes, I do know that Lincoln 
whined at one point that he would lose the 
election of 1864 and that whoever defeated 
him would have to do so on grounds that 
would make restoration of the Union 
impossible. Abraham Lincoln gota lot of 
things wrong. This was one of them. And 
he was wrong not just because of what 
happened on one battlefield or another (or 
another or another ...) in 1864— though 
particular Union victories obviously 
had an impact. Of equal, if not greater, 
importance in the grand scheme of things 
in 1864 were the inherent advantages 
the Republicans enjoyed in a election 
conducted in the loyal states, in which they 
faced a badly divided opposition party 
whose presidential ticket was headed by 
aman whose lack of talent or taste for the 
unsavory but nonetheless inescapable (at 
least if one had hopes of being successful) 
aspects of mid-19th century American 
politics were probably at once his greatest 
virtue and greatest defect as a candidate. 
War is politics and is, at the end of the 
day, ultimately the art of the possible. 
Despite what those looking for drama 
and contingency to spice up the story of 
the Civil War (as if it needs it) would like, 
in retrospect it is clear the prospect of a 
Republican defeat in 1864 was never good. 
Not metaphysically impossible of course, 
but it would have required such an unlikely 
combination of developments on and off 
the battlefield (such as Stephen Douglas 
rising from the grave to provide the 
compelling figure only he could around 
which a truly unified opposition to Lincoln 
could have rallied and the Confederacy 
getting even more lucky on the battlefield 
than it had already been), as to stretch 
the limits of the possible awfully—if not 
ridiculously—far. 

OK, you may be asking, what is 
your answer to the Confederate strategic 
problem? My response is this: having 
decided for compelling cultural, social, 
military, economic, and political reasons 
that they were going to stake their bid 
for independence on a conventional 
military contest with the North, absent 
foreign intervention—which was never 


Did the New York riots, and the 
simultaneous riots in a number of 
other northern cities, indicate a 
serios cracking of Union morale? 


in the cards—there was no answer to the 
Confederacy’s strategic problem, though 
in generally preferring an offensive 
operational approach its leaders probably 
chose the best (but still inadequate) of the 
bad options available. Yes, a little more 
luck and ability here for the Confederacy 
and a little less for the Union there .. 

.. But one can hardly argue that the 
Confederacy did not get its fair share of 
luck over the course of the war, or that 

it never rained on the Federals. In the 
end, the contest came down to two things. 
The first was the North’s ability to use the 
power of the national state to translate its 
manpower and material superiority into 
overwhelming military power, The second 
was the North's will to apply this power 

to break the will of the southern people, 
neutralize those whose wills could not be 
broken, and preserve the Union, which 
was so strong that even though they met at 
what was perceived as a dark period on the 
battlefield for Union arms, the Democrats 
still nominated a man for president in 
1864 whose commitment to the Union was 
unshakable. Confederate strategy, though 
logically ordered, clear, and intelligible 

in its development and evolution, could 
not overcome these realities. Thus, it 
strikes me that it is eminently appropriate 
to wrap up a discussion of the failure 

that was Confederate strategy to give 
credit to George Pickett by borrowing 

his observation that, “the Yankees had 
something to do with it? 


NEWTON 

The consistencies among these 
offerings are threefold: (a) no consistent, 
coherent Confederate strategy existed; 
(b) winning the Civil War would have 
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been a tough thing for the 
Confederates no matter 
__ who was in charge; and (c) 
for better or worse, Robert 
E. Lee had an enormous 
influence on the South's non- 
strategy. Beyond that I see a 
wide variety of perceptions, 
from Poulter’s 1861 counter- 
invasion of the North (a Joe 
Johnston-like concentration 
presumably spearheaded 
by Stonewall Jackson-like 
aggressiveness) to Stoker's 
insistence that Lee’s army should never 
have crossed the Potomac (I wonder what 
he thinks about Jubal Early’s 1864 raid on 
Washington). 

One question that everybody pretty 
much attempted (except me) is that of 
Just what strategy potentially could have 
led to a Confederate victory. Viewed in 
the context of the times, I'd suggest that 
the idea of pursuing the decisive defeat 
of a major Union Army might well have 
been the South's best option. True, it was 
along-odds strategy, but it was a long- 
odds rebellion in the first place. The 
high-stakes reinforcement conducted 
by both sides during the Chickamauga- 
Chattanooga campaigns is suggestive of 
just how realistic the possibility appeared 
to both sides. Destruction of the Army of 
the Cumberland in late 1863 would have 
had far more impact on Northern will 
to win than Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
combined had on Southern determination. 
(Of course, this would have required 
Woodworth’s better Southern and 
worse Northern tactical and operational 
performances to achieve.) 

That said, what strikes me as lacking 
in the discussion of strategic realities is 
any comment on the asymmetry of the 
very definition of victory that injured 
(possibly fatally) Confederate chances for 
independence. Jefferson Davis, by both 
charter and intent, was fighting a limited 
war intended to protect the territorial, 
economic, and cultural interests of his 
society. He was fighting to achieve a 
negotiated peace that would leave an intact 
slave-holding nation in the American 
Southeast. The Union, by contrast, was 
fighting a total war, at least in the sense 
of war aims. As Ulysses Grant put it, his 
armies not only had to defeat the rebellion, 
but eliminate the capacity for further 
armed resistance. Given that paradigm, 
along with the disparity of resources 
available to the combatants, I often think 


it is hypercritical to condemn Davis and 
his generals too harshly for failing to 
come up with a strategy to win the nearly 
unwinnable. 


WOODWORTH 

I think very little more needs to be 
added to what my colleagues and I have 
already written. Clearly if one wishes to 
speak in terms of modern conceptions 
of strategy, then it’s easy to say the 
Confederacy did not have one. It didn't 
have stealth bombers either. On the other 
hand, if we want to consider this as a 
question of history, then it makes very 
good sense to write, as Weigley did, of a 
Confederate strategy. We can say it was a 
good strategy or a bad one, and we may 
disagree with Weigley about the answer 
to that question, but suggesting that the 
Confederacy didn’t have a strategy at all 
is not going to help us understand the 
war and Confederate decision-making. 
Nor is it reasonable to suggest that a 
strategy is coherent only if it never changes 
throughout the course of the war. Having 
a single strategy that never changes from 
the first shot to the last is a luxury reserved 
for the winning side in a war, especially 
a winning side that enjoys massive 
superiority from the outset and whose 
victory is never in doubt. When something 
isn't working, there’s a very natural human 
tendency to try something else. 

As to how the Confederacy might 
have won the war by adopting a different 
strategy, I think Steve Newton puts it very 
well in suggesting that the Confederacy 
would have fared better in either a much 
shorter or much longer war. It could have 
gambled all on a quick victory, or it could 
have conserved as much as possible for a 
prolonged test of endurance. Either way 
might have brought better results. As it was, 
however, I think the Confederacy was close 
enough to victory that it could have won 
even with the strategy it did use, provided 
it got a little better performance out of 
some of its generals or provided it had been 
opposed by a little less stellar a performance 
(ultimately) by Union political and military 
leadership, or by less steadfastness in the 
northern people as a whole. 


POULTER 

As the foregoing contributions to the 
article rolled in, I realized we had already 
more than filled the pages allocated to 
the article (shame on you, Ethan!). I 
therefore decided to use my second round 
both to respond to the others and wrap 


the article up. And I instantly became 
somewhat bemused. Steve Newton says 
that there is general agreement among the 
participants that “no consistent, coherent 
Confederate strategy existed.” Steve 
Woodworth modifies this to the extent 
that the Confederacy lacked a strategy 
“in the modern sense.’ And Ethan Rafuse 
opines that we reached “a good deal of 
agreement ...as to what the main features 
of Confederate strategy were.’ 

What are we to make of this? We seem 
unable to agree not only on the historical 
record, but on what we ourselves are 
saying. I believe Don puts his finger on this 
when he makes the distinction between 
strategic actions and strategic formulation. 
While the Confederacy certainly took 
some actions in the strategic sphere, there 
is no evidence that these were the result of 
a coherent, conscious process emanating 
from the top. Of course, we should not set 
the barrier too high: the modern process 
by which a massive staff generates and 
evaluates strategic options is just that— 
modern. But the Confederacy fell far 
short of the contemporaneous Union 
administration in this respect. 

Which brings me back to the point I 
made earlier: the absurd early Confederate 
attempt at a cordon defense was not 
the result of a thought-out process— 

a formulation of strategy—it was a 
visceral reaction to the perceived need 
to safeguard the claimed territory of the 
would-be nation. But visceral actions— 
whether defensive or offensive—are not 
a proper substitute for adequate strategic 
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decision-making. Nor are reactions to 
enemy action. Nor—most assuredly— 
are actions that have their genesis in the 
temperament of Jefferson Davis, Robert E. 
Lee, or anyone else. 

The vacuum that existed at the top 
militarily, extended to other spheres of 
government action. Policies regarding 
“king cotton” and the attitude of the British 
government, how to feed the civilian 
population in the event of a long war, the 
need to exempt skilled workers (not just 
overseers of slaves) from conscription, how 
to harness the railroads to the national war 
effort, blockade running, monetary policy, 
etc. etc. were permeated with assumptions 
or knee-jerk genuflections to a laissez- 
faire approach to government that was 
inadequate to the needs of a wartime 
administration. Had the war been over 
quickly, none of this would have mattered 
too much. But as the conflict lengthened 
the cracks in the secessionist edifice 
became more and more obvious—hungry 
civilians, runaway inflation, uncooperative 
railroads, blockade-running for profit, and 
widespread desertion. 

Like my colleagues, I regard the 
rebellion as a long-shot enterprise and the 
odds of a Confederate military victory as 
poor. But they didn't help themselves by 
failing to formulate a conscious, thought- 
out strategy. 


Note. As Don indicates at the beginning 
of the article, a future issue will look at 
just what Jefferson Davis meant when 
he referred to the “offensive-defensive.” 


Perhaps the secessionists, by concentrating men in a larger western field army in 
1861, could have won a series of Shiloh-sized battles. But would this have cost them 
so many casualties that the victories would have proved pyrrhic? 
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Gary Ecelbarger, 

THE DAY DIXIE DIED: 
THE BATTLE OF ATLANTA 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2010), 
299 pp, ISBN 978-0-312-56399-8 


In July 1864, Union Major General | 


William T. Sherman crossed the 
Chatahoochee River north of Atlanta, 
Georgia with three Federal armies. 
Sherman’s progress—attributed by 
Confederate authorities to Joseph E. 
Johnston’s unwillingness to fight— 
brought about John Bell Hood’s el- 


evation to command of the Army of | 


Tennessee. It was believed that Hood 
would fight. And he did. Four sepa- 
rate battles occurred between July 20 
and August 31, 1864 that decided the 
fate of Atlanta and, ultimately, of the 
Confederacy. It is the second of these 
battles—the Battle of Atlanta—that is 
the subject of Ecelbarger’s book. 

A number of concerted Federal of- 
fensives were launched in the spring of 
1864 to bring about the final defeat of 


the Confederacy. Of those offensives, | 


only Sherman’s operations in Georgia 
seemed to be making progress—at an 
acceptable cost in lives—to the general 
public in the North. The clear lack of 
victories, with the accompanying ‘butch- 
er’s bill, in the other campaigns had 
brought the North to a crisis point—was 
victory worth the cost? The upcoming 
November presidential election would 
answer that question but in the sum- 
mer of 1864 it appeared that Abraham 
Lincoln stood little chance of being re- 
elected. And if Lincoln were not re- 
elected, the Confederacy stood a good 
chance of having its independence rec- 
ognized by a war-weary North. Lincoln 
needed a major victory and the capture 
of Atlanta appeared to offer the only 
hope. And this is the author’s premise. 
On July 22, 1864, Hood launched an 


attack with Lieutenant General William 
J. Hardee’s Corps against the Union’s 
Army of the Tennessee, commanded 
by Major General James B. McPherson. 
McPherson’s three corps were battered 
for over eight hours, and more than 
once the Federal army came dangerously 
close to collapse, before the Southern 
effort played itself out. According to 
Ecelbarger, Hood’s inability to roll up the 
Federal army was the turning point in the | 
fight for Atlanta. “Rout all three [Federal 
armies] and Hood wins the campaign; 
roll up and severely wound two of the 
armies and he still could claim a decisive 
advantage over Sherman; destroy the 
Army of the Tennessee and Hood would 
significantly weaken Sherman and delay | 
the outcome of the campaign indefi- 
nitely, None of this happened.” (p. 326) 
Instead the Army of the Tennessee sur- 
vives, Atlanta falls, Lincoln is re-elected, 
and the South is doomed. 

The Day Dixie Died is an outstand- 
ing narrative of the Battle of Atlanta. 
Detailed in scope, the author success- 
fully examines the battle chronologically. 
Using an abundance of maps, it is rela- 
tively easy for the reader to follow the 
day’s actions. And Ecelbarger’s writing | 
and interpretation is top notch, keeping 
the reader’s interest while giving a clear 
understanding to what occurred and 
why. Photographs, an Order of Battle, 


an outstanding bibliography, and end- 
notes accompany the text. 

At times the reader can get bogged 
down in details. In addition, there are mi- 
nor editorial errors, and a map that more 
clearly shows the location of all three of 
McPherson’s corps just prior to the battle 
would enhance the work. But these are 


| minor observations. Gary Ecelbarger’s 


The Day Dixie Died: The Battle of Atlanta 
is a must for those interested in Sherman’s 


| Atlanta Campaign, battlefield tactics, the 


histories of the Army of the Tennessee 

and the Army of Tennessee, and the presi- 
dential election of 1864. 

—Curtis Milbourn 

San Angelo, TX 


GUNS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
by Dennis Adler (Zenith Press, 2011, 350 


pages, $26.40, ISBN 978-0-7603-3971-8) 


Guns of the Civil War is a mag- 
nificent book. Author Dennis Adler 


| takes the reader from the disorganized 


beginning of the war, with troops on 
both sides armed with a motley variety 
of weapons, some manufactured in 
the U.S. some imported from abroad, 
through four long years of conflict, trac- 
ing the evolution of firearms, the part 
played by individual weapons, and the 
history of various arms manufacturers. 
Famous names abound—Remington, 
Colt, Smith and Wesson, and so on, but 
a host of more obscure weapons and 


| designers are also covered. No fewer 


than 300 of the large format book’s 350 
pages are in color—and brilliant cover 
at that—and there are also 150 black 
and white photographs. Authoritative 
and comprehensive, this book belongs 
on the shelves of anyone interested in 
the weapons of the Civil War. At $26.40 
it’s a steal. Highly recommended. 
—Keith Poulter 
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This issue’s cover painting 
by John Paul Strain is entitled 
Escape from Fort Donelson, and 
depicts Lieutenant Colonel Na- 


than Bedford Forres, outraged 
by his superiors’ decision to 
surrender the fort’s garrison, 
leading his men to safety on 
February 17. 1862. 


Map 18 
Custer’s Thunderbolt 
4:45 - 4:53 p.m. 


Falling back ro avoid Keogh, 
the Blackfoot do not pursue 
Porter immediately. 


C Troop leaves a 
12-man detachment 


on the West Ridge. 


With Custerat the Death 


by Robert F. Burke 


The fascination with Custer’s Last Stand hasn’t diminished in the decades since 1876. He led his regiment 
well ahead of the main body, only to run into an unprecedented gathering of Indians. The first accounts were 
pieced together by other soldiers arriving on the scene in the battle's aftermath, and by archaeologists in the 
generations since. To that information was added the reminiscences of the Indians who fought there. 


Interleaving and cross-referencing all those accounts provides a minute-by-minute story of the fighting, as Custer 


desperately and expertly maneuvered his outnumbered troops to face repeated and well-coordinated assaults by bands 
of Indian warriors. The resultant narrative is supported by dozens of detailed maps and orders of battle for both sides. 
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